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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE DUNN 

A distinguished jurist, chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Maine, who had all 
his life loved and served the Universalist 
Church, left us suddenly on Nov. 10. As 
we go to press we take the facts of his career 
from the Boston Herald. His death is a 
great loss to church, to state and to his 
large circle of devoted friends and«rela- 


tives. 
The Editor. 


Chief Justice Charles J. Dunn of the 

Maine Supreme Court died at his home 
in Orono, of a heart attack, Nov. 16. He 
was taken ill at the courthouse in Bangor 
the day before. 
_ A Republican, he was appointed chief 
justice July 8, 1935, by Democratic Gov- 
ernor Louis J. Brann, after serving seven- 
teen years as associate justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

Though his boyhood ambition was to be 
a stage coach driver in the West, he gave 
up the idea at the age of seventeen and 
began the legal training that carried him 
to the highest judicial honor the state of 
Maine can bestow. 

Born in Houghton County, Mich., he 
spent his boyhood in Blue Hill, Me., his 
parents’ original home, and was graduated 
from the academy there. He received his 
law training in the offices of E. E. Chase 
in Blue Hill and Hale & Hamlin in Ells- 
worth. 

He was treasurer of the University of 
Maine from 1909 to 1923 and in 1921 was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree by -the university. 

He began his law practice at Orono in 
1892 and nine years later was elected to 
the House of Representatives. After 
serving a two-year term, he was ap- 
pointed judge of the municipal court at 
Old Town, Me., remaining there until 
1911. He was twice a delegate-at-large to 
the Republican national convention. 

He was a director of the Merrill Trust 
Company in Bangor and of the Old Town 
Trust Company in Old Town. 

An active layman in the Universalist 
Church, he was president of the Maine 
Universalist Convention and had been 
vice-president of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

He was a member of the state and na- 
tional bar associations. 

He leaves his wife, the former Alice 
Isobel Ring of Orono, whom he married in 
1896, and two daughters, Mrs. E. R. 
Hitchner and Mrs. Howard A. Safford. 

* * 


DEATH OF GEORGE E. DANFORTH 


Hon. George E. Danforth of Nashua, 
N. H., prominent in fraternal and relig- 
ious circles, died at his home, 14 Berkeley 
St., on Tuesday, Nov. 7, of a heart at- 
tack. He had attended a supper at the 
church on Saturday night, seemingly as 
well as usual, and was stricken soon after 
reaching home. He was born in Nashua, 


Nov. 18, 1861, the son of Daniel O. and 
Harriet Danforth. 

Mr. Danforth was assistant postmaster 
twenty-two years and postmaster twelve 
years, retiring a few years ago. He was a 
director in the Nashua Trust Company 
and the Building and Loan Association. 
In politics he was a Republican and repre- 
sented his ward in the legislature a few 
years ago. He had been grand master of 
Masons in New Hampshire, grand com- 
mander of Knights Templars, commander 
in chief of the New Hampshire Consistory, 
honored with the 38d degree, grand patron 
of the Eastern Star, grand master of Odd 
Fellows, and exalted ruler of the Elks. 

For ten years he was president of the 
New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention and brought the organization into 
a high state of efficiency. He threw him- 
self into the work and had a wonderful 
knowledge of the condition of the parishes 
throughout the state. He was a stanch 
Universalist and made a great contribution 
to the cause by the large amount of work 
he did. For several terms he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. He was loyal to his church 
and his minister, was always in his pew 
when he was at home and health permitted. 
He was a fine presiding officer, familiar 
with parliamentary law, and always fair. 
He was at his best as a toastmaster, and 
many will remember his brilliant wit at the 
last State Convention banquet. He will 
be missed in the societies to which he be- 
longed, in the church and in the home. 

He leaves one daughter, Dorothy, a 
teacher in the schools of Springfield, Mass., 
and three nephews. Mrs. Danforth died 
about four years ago. é 

The funeral was held on Thursday at 
the church, which was crowded with sor- 
rowing friends. Rey. Arthur A. Blair, 
D. D., a close personal friend and a co- 
worker with Mr. Danforth in the State 
Convention, and Rev. Ernest T. Marble 
were the officiating clergymen. The 
Schubert Quartette furnished music. Uni- 
versalist ministers and laymen were pres- 
ent from various parts of the state. Dr. 
Blair said in part: 

“We have gathered here today to pay our 
tribute to one of the best men who ever 
lived, one of the most prominent and 
popular men in our state, and one of the 
best friends I ever had. If he could speak 
he would tell us to pronounce no eulogy. 
It was not his way. But I would not be 
true to the dictates of my heart did I not 
speak some word of appreciation of his 
life, and of gratitude for the privilege of 
knowing him and being associated with 
him. He took his obligations seriously. He 
was especially faithful to the trusts im- 
posed upon him. He loved people and he 
loved to render them a service. He was a 
credit to any office and graced any group 
of which he was a member. 

“It is appropriate that he should be 

(Continued on page 1114). 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


T is hard for us to express thanksgiving without 
giving wrong impressions. The thing above all 
others we ought to pray to be delivered from is 

the prayer: “Lord, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are.’’ Anything that is vainglorious is 
likely to be selfish, and both pride and selfishness 
poison thanksgiving. That our nation is better off, 
that we personally are better off, than others is no fit 
subject for thanksgiving. 

But there is much to be thankful for and there 
are right ways in which to express it. 

“For this new day, I give Thee humble thanks,”’ 
wrote John Baillie, “for its gladness and its brightness: 
for its long hours waiting to be filled with joyous and 
helpful labor: for its open doors of possibility: for its 
hope of new beginnings.’’ There is no taint of pride 
or selfishness in such a prayer. 

Here are two paragraphs from a New York Times 
editorial that make us thankful for the ideas that are 
set down and for the fact that we have in our race 
people who think and who write that way: 


We cannot climb an ivory tower and cultivate our 
souls in indifference to the dark tumult which rises on 
every side. But we can build in a democracy, in peace, 
a kind of life that shall seem to all men desirable, and 
which, whatever the fate of liberty and men’s hopes 
elsewhere, shall not be forgotten. 

A factory humming with productive activity, a 
tired father going home to a family which welcomes 
him, a mother singing her baby to sleep, two lovers walk- 
ing into the sunset, the smoke of a wood fire, the odor 
of good cooking, a craftsman doing his work in love of 
his materials, the friendly face swimming out of the 
crowd, the light falling slantwise past the glowing 
cornices of great buildings, love and work and sacrifice 
and play—these are the things that matter. 


There is no reason for thanksgiving so great as 
the heights to which the best people in our race have 
climbed, both B. C. and A. D., and in Christ himself. 
It is a great record, and if we but remind ourselves of 
it and try to profit from it, we can neutralize the 
cynicism, the pessimism and the indifference about 
us. 

And when we read stories like that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, of their fortitude, their toil, their ideals of 
liberty, their faith and thanksgiving, we realize anew 


_the debt that we owe not only to the best of the race 
but to the average of the race—the great company 


who have done their best according to the light that 
they had, and made greater things possible. 


HONORING SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


N the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
ordination of the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
to the ministry, we have been given an object 

lesson in how to arrange church functions and an 
exhibition of the gratitude of churches. 

Sometimes it seems to us that churches are more 
indifferent to the fate of the men who have been their 
honored leaders than are business concerns. A man 
can be the chief one day and walking the street looking 
for work the next day. In the case of Doctor Eliot, 
the Arlington Street Church, of which he is pastor 
emeritus, and the American Unitarian Association, of 
which he was president for twenty-seven years, united 
in arranging a series of events which were dignified, 
beautiful and appropriate. 

At the morning service of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, on November 12, Doctor Eliot preached the 
sermon, on “Memories and Forecasts,’ and two of 
his classmates in the Divinity School, the Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D. D., and the Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, D. D., took part, all under the direction of the 
Rev. Dana M. Greeley, the young pastor of the 
church. 

At the evening service, the three churches that 
Doctor Eliot served as minister and the American 
Unitarian Association were represented in the service. 

Seventy Unitarian ministers in gown and hood 
moved in procession and filled the front pews of the 
church. 

There was a singularly moving address by a lay- 
man from Denver, Colo., Mr. William E. Hutton, which 
dealt with the relationships established in Doctor 
Eliot’s first pastorate in that city, where he was or- 
dained. The pastor, Mr. Greeley, Mr. Amos R. Little 
of Boston, Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the A. U.A., 
were the other speakers, Mr. Greeley referring to 
Doctor Eliot’s tact and kindness in filling the difficult 
position of pastor emeritus, Mr. Little to the tender 
ties that bound him to the people of the Arlington 
Street Church, Doctor Lathrop to his interest in 
social problems and belief in practical religion, and 
Doctor Eliot to his great work as a church states- 
man. 

Various dinners, luncheons and receptions were 
held in connection with the celebration, and the direc- 
tors of the A. U. A. arranged a beautiful reception for 
Doctor and Mrs. Eliot at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University. 

There was no more striking fact connected with 
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the anniversary than the power with which Doctor 
Eliot preached and the poised, easy way in which he 
bore himself throughout the celebration. 

In his lifetime Doctor Eliot has had great oppor- 
tunities for service, and he has measured up to them. 

He has lived through a half century of the most 
rapid and startling change in history. He has had 
the power to change with the times and so keep 
young, and to trust the Mighty Power and Purpose at 
work in the universe and to work with it. And we are 
glad that his work is not yet done. 


* * 


“NOTHING MUCH DOING” 


OTHING much is doing just now in the war 
zone, on the sea, in the air, and along the 
western front. All of these bright young 

writers and radio commentators are reiterating the 
phrase, ‘‘a phoney war.”’ 

“Nothing much” except that some coast guard 
vessels are out in a rough sea to look for the crew of 
a torpedoed Danish vessel sunk by a submarine. 
Those brave, hardy fellows tossing up and down in a 
cold gale, chilled by the wind, wet by the spray, fight- 
ing for their lives against odds, can hardly subscribe 
to the doctrine that nothing is doing. Nor can the 
wives and children ashore in some Norwegian village 
feel that way about it. To them the biggest thing of 
the war is happening, and the question is unan- 
swered as to whether some familiar beloved form will 
ever come up the garden path again. 

“Nothing doing.” Oh, yes, that British air man 
did drop two bombs upon a German submarine that 
was trying desperately to submerge. There was a 
terrific explosion just back of the conning tower and 
then nothing more was seen of the submarine. Highly 
skilled Germans, each one at his post, each trying to do 
his duty, probably died in a moment or two, or watched 
death come slowly as their craft lay at the bottom of 
the sea. It was an important day in the war for 
them and for their folks—one that the living will think 
of every year when November comes around. 

“Nothing much is doing.” The German long- 
range artillery shelled French villages back of the 
lines. This, of course, is not highly significant to the 
General Staff unless shock troops come over, but it 
has some significance for the villagers. There they 
sit, perhaps down in their cellars, holding their breath 
as there comes another explosion and the long roar of 
falling walls. An ambulance may go by—perhaps 
with some clear-eyed girl at the wheel, for even the 
girls are enlisted to do their bit. That girl and those 
villagers may know intellectually that what is doing 
is “nothing much,” but it seems much, as the life of a 
villager is snuffed out, as a child without arms or legs 
is tenderly picked up, or as the whole side of one’s 
own home goes in or out with a crash. 

The “nothing much” of a communiqué may cover 
life, death, hairbreadth escapes, and long hours of 
such anxious fear and suffering for thousands of well- 
meaning, kindly people on both sides of the fighting 
lines as a humane man out of the war would spare 
even a dog. 

In all of its phenomena, in all of its hours, war is 
a nerve-racking, terrible business. 


It invades lives far from the conflict and lays its. 
hand upon nourishment of children, care of the sick,. 
help of the breadwinner, carrying on of the schools— 
what not. There may be no doctor for the hour of 
childbirth, no minister to read the service at the 
grave, no friend to turn to in a family crisis. 

More subtle, more deadly than all, is the invasion 
of our souls that war makes, the hatred it breeds, the 
faith it kills. 

There is no hour of war when “nothing much is 
doing.’’ Something grim and terrible is doing every- 
where in the world when war breaks out. 

This race of ours must end war. We know enough 
to doit. All that is needed is the will to do it and the 
disposition to make the decisions, national, economic 
and personal, that are called for. 

The communiqués needed are from the head-- 
quarters of religion. 

Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Buddhists and 
Hindus, Parsees and Mohammedans, need but to fix 
their eyes on the highest that they know in their re- 
spective faiths and then join hands in order to end. 
this scourge of mankind. 


*k Ok 


NO DISPOSITION TO END THE LEADER 


E are exceedingly grateful to the laymen and 
the ministers, the state officers and national 
officers, who made up the United Church 

Convention in Washington, for their attitude toward 
the Universalist Publishing House and toward The 
Christian Leader. There was sympathy with our 
financial problems and burdens, there was strong 
recommendation to help, and there was clear deter- 
mination not to tear down the prestige and influence: 
that The Christian Leader has attained in the 121 
years of its history. 

If ever there was a time when the churches needed 
to put their best foot forward in the field of religious 
journalism, it is now. The principles of liberty which 
have been defended by the rights of free speech, free 
press, free assembly, are under fire. Social changes 
have resulted in the consolidation of many of the 
great independent daily newspapers, with some abro- 
gation of the right to speak freely and clearly upon 
the issues of the time. The religious journals and other 
great independent journals are the last line of defense 
in upholding our principles of free speech. 

That editors of religious papers realize the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them may be seen in the way 
in which they have come together and united their 
forces in the Associated Church Press. Fundamen- 
talists and modernists stand side by side in their de- 
termination that a free Protestant press must be 
maintained. 

Having said these things, we now say that there 
is merit in the contention of church leaders—Metho- 
dist, Unitarian, Presbyterian, Episcopalian—that our 
church papers must be much more than journals of 
opinion if they are to successfully fulfill their mission. 
They must be made better newspapers. Difficult as 
this may be with the men and money at our disposal, 
it is a sine qua non of success. 

The Christian Leader has always been ready to — 
publish vital news when it could get it. If our readers 
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will turn back to our issue of October 28 they will find 
the entire paper given over to the great and good news 
of a United Church Convention. We must develop 
skill and resourcefulness in getting news quickly and 
in reporting it accurately. 

But in our own fellowship of churches we are 
absolutely sure that we should go under speedily if 
we did not maintain a paper independent of denomi- 
national headquarters, free to criticise headquarters, 
and willing to do it if ever it became necessary. 


* * 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN NEWTON 


HE First Church in Newton has just celebrated 
its 275th anniversary. The Rev. M. Russell 
Boynton, D. D., minister, secured the services 

of the Rev. Douglas Horton, D. D., minister of the 
Congregational National Council, to conduct a preach- 
ing mission for ten days, and the services were a success 
from every standpoint. 

In a day when the religious life of many churches 
is at a low ebb, the entire emphasis of this celebration 
was put upon spiritual culture in its largest sense. 
Doctor Horton had made it a condition of his accept- 
ing the office of executive head of the Congregational 
Council that he be given the title of minister, and that 
he be expected to give his attention mainly to spiritual 
things. 

It was an impressive experience to attend one of 
the services and to hear Doctor Horton preach. The 
rector and the choir of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newton Centre, were present to assist. There was a 
complete absence of any denominational emphasis or 
appeal. The assumption seemed to be that ‘The 
Development of the Inner Life’ was a major concern 
for everybody—no matter what sectarian name he 
might bear. 

One could not sit long in such a service without 
realizing anew the mission of the Church. Here is an 
organization whose business is to help people hold the 
highest kind of ideals in a world of secularism. It isa 
task that calls for insight, patience, courage, skill. 
The difficulties are so great, the issues involved are so 
crucial, that it would seem as if they must impress 
upon every Christian the fact that it is a glorious 
privilege to be a part of the project. What can we 
say of the spiritual stature of Christians who think 
that because some old denominational contention is 
no longer an issue, there is nothing left to do? 

For 275 years this First Church of Newton has 
been at the work of religion. 

When Newton was a part of Cambridge and was 
called Cambridge Village, forty men and forty women 
who had been attending church and paying taxes in 
the Cambridge of Harvard College assembled to or- 
ganize this new church. 

Thirteen men have served as ministers and have 
stayed an average of twenty-one years. Doctor 
Noyes was there thirty-five years. Other famous men 
have served upward of thirty or forty years. 

The old bass viol and the old Bibles were on ex- 
hibition in the parlor. The resources and discoveries 
of modern science were drawn upon to give power and 
direction to the sermon. 

Not quite as old as our old First Parish in Malden, 
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this church in Newton has been at work 275 years. 
And although the history is impressive, the modern- 
minded men of faith now at work are vastly more 
impressive, and give us confidence and courage for our 


own part in the work. 
* * 


THE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELIGION 


HE second number of The Journal of Inberal Re- 
ligion is out, and it reflects credit upon the 
editors. 

To break into the religious field with a new quar- 
terly and to have it succeed takes time, brains and 
money. Some highly competent men have been giving 
time and brains freely: James Luther Adams, editor 
in chief, R. Lester Mondale and Hugh Stevenson 
Tigner, associate editors, and Edward W. Ohrenstein, 
business manager. 

Large numbers of people interested in liberal 
religion ought to contribute the money that is needed, 
for the subscription price is only one dollar a year and 
the address of the business manager ought to be easy 
to remember, for it is Hinsdale, Ill. 

In this issue there are an editorial by Doctor 
Adams, “Why Liberal,’ a masterly exposition, and 
five important articles: “Protestantism and a Fed- 
eral World Government,’’ by Vernon Nash, ‘““The 
Nature of Evil,’ by Dean Skinner, “What Does 
Labor Want,” by Marshall E. Dimock, “Implications 
of Mead’s Social Psychology for Theology,” by John 
Brogden, “Chronicle,”’ by J. Bigan Allin, and a review 
of the “Tufts Papers on Religion,’ by Tracy M. Pull- 
man. 
So far as Unitarians are concerned, it is the hope 
of Doctor Eliot that The Journal of Liberal Religion 
will take the place of The Christian Register as a journal 
of opinion. It can hardly do that, as it appears only 
once in three months, but it ean make a place for itself 
in many denominations. 

Doctor Adams and his colleagues have made a 
good start, and while some Universalists may shy 
away from the naturalistic philosophy of a few of the 
writers, more will recognize the significance of a 
journal of opinion to which an editor can contribute 
with the reverence, the insight and the power of James 
Luther Adams. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney was ordained 
to the Universalist ministry at Newport, N. Y., fifty- 
two years ago this month, having been licensed in 
Iowa two years before. The Rev. Daniel Ballou of- 
fered the prayer, gave the charge and read the scrip- 
tures; the Rev. Richard Eddy Sykes gave the address 
to the society and the Rev. Herbert Whitney preached 
the sermon. 


“Let the Leader radiate unity and peace,” writes a 
correspondent. ‘‘Keep out of the paper all differences.” 
“Let the Leader stir up the churches,” writes another. 
“They need to be more turbulent. They are too self- 
satisfied. The world needs a dynamic gospel.” To 
both in principle we answer “Yes,” and without any 
rising inflection. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CLVIII. 


An Early Snowstorm 


Johannes 


HREE inches of snow in Schenectady,” said the 
al radio man at 7.30 a. m. on Monday, November 
6, the day before election day. “Six or seven 
inches in the hills around Schenectady.” I ought to 
have telephoned my report from Beards Hollow, N. Y. 
Sixteen and one-half inches by the back door, fifteen 
and one-half inches on the terrace by the other kitchen 
door. We are up some 1500 feet in the hills, and so 
get more than the villages and the cities nearer sea 
level. Summit, up above us, had twenty-four inches 
this morning. 

At noon on Sunday I walked up the hard county 
road from an interview with Tiny, who looks after 
the place for us, with never a thought of snow. At 
one o’clock, a few flakes could be seen and I went out 
for wood and water just as a precaution. But in a 
little while the air was full of whirling flakes, and half 
an hour after the storm began an old automobile had 
trouble getting up the steep hill leading toward 
Joseph’s View. One man pushed and the other man 
kept “‘inching”’ the car along up the steep grade. For 
a good half hour, I kept hearing the roar of their 
motor. 

All the. afternoon the snow kept falling. Before 
I went to bed I turned on the strong electric light out- 
side the back door and saw the whirling storm by 
electric light. No raccoons, no woodchucks, no birds 
except an occasional jay or downy woodpecker, no 
neighbors going by. 

The snow was wet enough to stick to the branches 
of trees, and morning found the farmhouse surrounded 
by scenery that was transformed. Old Cobble Moun- 
tain, usually so prominent, could hardly be seen in 
this new white world. Its white covering just merged 
with the gray sky and one could hardly tell where 
mountain stopped and sky began. Pine Mountain, 
with its evergreens, did better for us in the way of 
making itself seen, although the hemlocks and pines 
carried a heavy burden of snow. Nearer by, only the 
tallest weeds lifted their heads above the snow blanket, 
and the bushes like spirea leaned down until their 
branches were hidden in the snow on the ground. 
There was little place for foot of bird except on tall 
straight branches of ash or maple where the snow 
could not cling. Our one clump of oaks up the hill back 
of the barn still held their dark red leaves and made 
a bit of color in the landscape. 

The tall barberry bushes with their abundant 
crop of scarlet fruit were simply buried in snow. I 
doubt if a bird could have got in under them through 
the small holes that were left. An abundant crop of 
apples, never gathered, still hung on the trees, unhurt 
by the early frosts. The partridges and pheasants 
will have a feast. Under the Greening tree and under 
several Baldwin trees, I found an abundance of good 
apples undamaged by their fall on the soft grass. If 
one had a snow-shovel one could still gather them for 
winter. 


I thought that I was prepared for storm after I 


had filled the wood-boxes, but why did I leave my 
rubber boots in the wagon-house, a good sixty feet 
away, and why have I never bought a snow-shovel 
for the farm? Given a shovel, it would be child’s 
play to get the boots without going in over one’s shoe- 
tops. A broom made slight impression on the wet 
snow. 

And just what am I doing in Beards Hollow on 
the sixth of November? I am stopping here between 
Washington and Boston to vote on the morrow. I 
want to say ‘‘no”’ to pari-mutuel betting on horse races, 
and “‘yes’’ to the proposition to reduce the number of 
justices of the peace from four to two, just one little 
step toward reducing the expense of town and county 
government. I am not much excited over contests 
for assessor, school director, town clerk, coroner and 
supervisor, and probably shall vote for as many Re- 
publicans as Democrats, and for chief judge of the 
Court of Appeals and for Supreme Court justices the 
two principal parties and the American Labor Party 
have made the same nominations and have taken 
judicial offices out of the turmoil of partisan politics. 
But the great excitement is over the office of sheriff— 
the Republicans having two candidates both of whom 
have held the office—one nominated at their primary 
and the other running on an independent ticket—and 
both good men. One of course is called ‘‘a bolter” by 
his opponents and a fearless independent by his 
friends. One has the support of the Republican boss 
who is on his way out, and the other of the boss who is 
on his way in—neither a bad boss as bosses go. But 
I am for the Democratic candidate mainly because as 
a boy he was in jail. He makes no secret of it and 
points to his record as a police officer and as an honest 
citizen for years. It is enough for me that they are 
trying to defeat a man because of a wrong deed for 
which he has atoned. (But they did defeat him.) 

By nine o’clock the sun was out, and then what 
glory filled the earth! It was too bright to look upon 
long. But the sun started right in to clean up the 
trees and bushes and to set things right for the birds. 
Under the snow on the twigs I now saw that there was 
ice, and the drip from the ice began as soon as the 
snow fell. 

My brother came soon after nine, wading up 
through deep snow from the bridge, where he had left 
his car. As his feet were wet he went on to the wagon- 
house and got my boots and the hip boots of another 
brother. I cleaned out mouse nests and a store of 
weed seeds and plum pits while he dried his feet in the 
oven. He had come up behind the snow-plow, which 
opens the road as far as our bridge. The unexpected 
storm caught the snow gang unprepared. The plows ~ 
were not “hitched up.” They had not expected to use 
them for a month yet. The milk trucks were late, 
and the school bus was late, but after the plow went 
through one could slip along over the road at good 
speed. One city gentleman made too much speed at 
Warnerville on a curve, and went off into a snow bank. 
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He was too anxious to get out of the snow country, 
and was held up for some time. I had business in a 
lawyer’s office in Richmondville, but the lawyer was 
not there. By telephone I ascertained that he was 
trying to get his car out of his dooryard in Summit. 
His clerk, who could have done the business for me, 
was held up at her home in Punchkill for the same 
reason. 

It was most interesting standing in a warm store 
at Richmondville, hearing the news and seeing the 
sights. Many of the hill farmers had brought their 
milk out on horse-drawn sleighs, a much slower pro- 
ceeding than if they had come by truck. This one re- 
ported three cars in the ditch along his road. The 
telephone reported 150 to 200 motorists over night at 
Sloanesville and Esperance. My brother reported 
hotels and tourist places full at Cobleskill. The snow 
was so wet that wind-shield wipers could not throw it 
off and drivers could not see. Some who had got down 
the hills with their milk trucks were waiting for con- 
ditions to improve before they went back. At the top 
of the hill between the farmhouse and Joseph’s View, 
I saw a car in the ditch which probably had been there 
all night. 

I was interested also to see about half the depth 
of snow at Cobleskill that we had at Richmondville 
and Beards Hollow. A slight difference of tempera- 
ture may turn snow to rain, and so one often finds 
blocked roads and clear roads within a few miles of 
each other. Fifteen miles east of Cobleskill, a motor- 
ist reported that he had run out of the snow belt al- 
together. There the precipitation had been in the 
form of rain. He also reported that he had been five 
hours motoring on Sunday from Boston to Albany, a 
distance of 182 miles, and six and one-half hours 
coming out from Albany to Cobleskill, a distance of 
forty-two miles. 

Everybody had his report of what the storm had 
done to his section—embellished by the imaginative 
or literary, and just as untrue in the opposite way 
when made by those who have no eyes to see. 

There is an exhilaration that comes with an early 
snowstorm. There is something real about facing it, 
something that takes us beneath the surface of our 
comfortable, protected lives and makes us sense just 
a little of what our fathers had to endure. One ought 
to live just off the route traversed by the snow-plow 
if he is to realize this, but a few hundred yards beyond 
the terminus of the plowed road is quite enough. 

The snow was deep enough to go over the tops of 
my rubber boots as I plowed my way down to my 
brother’s car, and a small amount of snow in the tops 
of rubber boots is enough realism for literary pur- 
poses. 
Again I am struck by the difference between city 
folk and country folk in their attitude toward snow, 
sleet, hail, floods, or other untoward natural condi- 
tions. To be sure there are city people who are tough 
and resourceful, but they are the ones who have been 
out often in the storm. The country people as a class 
know the ways to get along. If they cannot come down 
one hill, they find a way to come down some other hill. 
If they have to shovel a car out, they know where the 
shoveling will do the most good. If it is “nip and 
tuck,” they use the gas gingerly and don’t slide their 


wheels. It is worth coming into the country in a 
time of snowstorm to see them ‘“‘manage.’”’ And their 
mental attitude counts, of course. They are used to 
getting out into it and they go at it as a matter of 
course. My brother, village born, who drives 70,000 
or 80,000 miles a year, knows about all the answers to 
all the problems of storm, but his basic principle, I 
notice, is “Don’t start until the snow-plow has gone 
through.” 

There is another side to a snowstorm besides the 
one that I have been emphasizing. 

Emerson gives it to us in his famous lines: 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end, 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Referring to Emerson’s line, ‘Announced by all 
the trumpets of the sky,’’ John Burroughs wrote in 
one of the chapters of “Signs and Seasons,” “The 
preparations of a snowstorm are, as a rule, gentle and 
quiet: a marked hush pervades both the earth and the 
sky. The movements of the celestial forces are muf- 
fled, as if the snow already paved the way of their 
coming. There is no uproar, no clashing of arms, no 
blowing of wind trumpets. These soft, feathery, ex- 
quisite crystals are formed as if in the silence and pri- 
vacy of the inner cloud chambers. Rude winds would 
break the spell and mar the process.” 

Burroughs goes on to say that after the storm is 
fully launched, the wind may come up to make the 
flakes dance. 

With our snowstorm there was thunder and light- 
ning in the night. My electric clock was stopped at 
11.15, but I knew nothing of it until morning. 

I have to admit that so far as accuracy in ob- 
servation of nature is concerned Burroughs is superior 
to Emerson. Thoreau probably was not around to set 
Emerson right. But so manifold are the works of the 
Lord, so many are the ways of nature, that I am not 
prepared to say that snow never begins with all the 
wind trumpets blowing. My most vivid recollections, 
however, of snowstorms are those where, as the country 
people say, ‘““The wind has got in it.” 

People miss something who live where they never 
see the snow. If they were born in a snow country, 
they may get homesick for the snow. But we need not 
waste much pity on them. They are just as likely to 
be pitching horseshoes in the park at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and congratulating themselves that they 
have no walks to shovel. 

Many years ago I preached a sermon in Washing- 
ton from the text in the 38th chapter of the Book of 
Job: “Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow?” The verse belongs in the chapter with the ques- 
tion, “‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades 
or loose the bands of Orion?’’ and where also we have 
the question so often quoted: ‘‘Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth . . . . when the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy?” 
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Nothing of that sermon remains in my memory 
except the text which has gone along with me through 
the years: ‘Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow?” And I have had to answer “No,” but the 


question itself has been a quickening influence and 
has made me realize that the treasure is here for us 
to understand and to appreciate as one of the gifts of 
a great and good God. 


War, Religion, and Blind Flying 


Dilworth Lupton 


LIND flying is one of the miracles of modern 
aviation. In the early years of the airplane, 
fog and darkness brought almost certain disas- 

ter, often death. Now, by the accurate guidance of 
precise instruments a pilot can steer his plane safely 
from starting point to destination, even when mist 
and fog make vision impossible. 

With another war raging in Europe, fog and 
darkness have settled down like a pall over the earth. 
If you and I and our nation are to retain a sure sense 
of direction during this time of bewilderment, it is es- 
sential that we trust to blind flying; that we steer the 
course of our thought and action by certain high ideals 
that have for centuries guided men not only in times 
of peace but through years of turmoil. 

These ideals are in the keeping of religion. Ina 
very real sense they are religion. To hold them before 
our eyes in the next few months and years is not to 
escape reality, but rather to grasp it. Thus are we 
able to penetrate fog and darkness without losing our 
bearings for a single instant. 

What are these ideals, so lofty yet tangible, that 
help us steer our course? What must we believe in 
and pray for in this time of dark anguish and uncer- 
tainty? 

I 


We must believe in the grandeur of humanity as 
revealed in the individual. 

Buy or borrow, and read carefully, ““Wind, Sand, 
and Stars,” by Antoine de Saint Exupery, French air 
pilot, poet, and philosopher. You will find in this 


book exquisite prose, acquainting you with the witch- - 


ery of flying, with sea and desert and mountain. You 
will meet brave men who because of their profession 
find themselves often face to face with death. And 
more, you will discover here a serene philosophy of 
ultimate optimism, much needed in this tragic mo- 
ment. 

Saint Exupery does not delude himself about the 
evils of war. A witness of the bombardment of 
Madrid, he acknowledges the black terror of modern 
warfare. But he looks beyond our own time. He 
sees in today’s chaos the inevitable consequence of 
a young and still barbaric civilization which plays 
with its new toy, the machine. But he is sure that 
eventually we will regard our machines not as toys, 
but as instruments of progress. And he bases this 
faith on grandeur not revealed as yet in the mass 
movements of men, but rather in individuals whose 
heroism he has actually seen. 

Such faith is the essence of Christianity, not con- 
ventional Christianity that sees grandeur only in 
Jesus, but in the Christianity of Christ himself, which 
bases its teachings on the intrinsic worth of the in- 
dividual. This is one of the reasons why both Com- 


munist and Nazi despise Christianity; their philosophy 
degrades the individual to a mere cog in the glorified 
machine of the state. 

Faith in the grandeur of humanity as revealed in 
the individual is also at the heart of democracy. Saint 
Exupery describes in his book the attempted rescue of 
a single trapped worker at the bottom of a mine. The 
life of a whole community is suspended as relatives and 
comrades gather about the entrance of the mine. A 
rescue party works night and day to remove the debris 
below; ten men may be killed in the attempt to save 
the buried miner, a “consciousness whose significance 
is incommensurate with anything else.” So in a de- 
mocracy the ultimate concern is for the individual; 
the state is created for the individual, not the individ- 
ual for the state. Little wonder that Nazi and Com- 
munist are contemptuous not only of Christianity, but 
also of democracy. 

In this grave hour both Christianity and democ- 
racy are in danger of total destruction. If totalitarian- 
ism, either Left or Right, becomes dominant in the 
world, will not Christianity be replaced by atheism 
or paganism, and will not democracy be supplanted by 
tyranny? In the gloom of fog and darkness settling 
over the world, we are tempted to believe that the 
answer is “yes.”” But we must resist this temptation. 
Self-confident, we must resort to blind flying. For our 
ship will not falter in the darkness if directed by a 
steadfast faith in the grandeur of humanity as re- 
vealed in the individual. 

Consider a parable. Had you visited Czecho- 
slovakia several years ago you would have discovered 
its leaders and citizens conducting a great experiment 
in democracy. Were you to visit Czechoslovakia to- 
day, you might conclude that their belief in democracy 
had been destroyed with the annihilation of their 
government. But you would be judging merely from 
outward appearances, for you can rest assured that 
democracy—or at least the spirit of democracy—is 
still much alive in that little country ground under 
Hitler’s heel. 

II 


We must cultivate an understanding heart. 

Young people who read these lines have no con- 
ception of what war-fanaticism really is. You could 
know nothing of it without seeing the devilish force at 
work in your own country, as did we who lived during 
the World War. Strangely enough the fanaticism in- 
creased with the distance from the trenches. A middle- 
aged man in his swivel chair in Cleveland hated the 
Germans, one and all, far more violently than could 
members of the A. E. F. fighting in French dugouts. 

One sweet little old lady, who looked as though 
she couldn’t harm a dog, told me with perfect serious- 
ness that Germans are vipers, and that all of them 
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should be killed “because vipers breed vipers.’’ The 
Rev. Mr. Bigelow of Cincinnati was dragged out into 
the woods near Covington and beaten by certain pa- 
triotic gentlemen because he did not believe America 
had any business entering the Great War. 

Such a time may come again in America. We 
are safe at present from poison gas but not from poison 
propaganda. Let us pray, like Solomon, for an un- 
derstanding heart, so that .we see ourselves and our 
nation, other people and other nations, not in terms of 
prejudice or hysteria, but as they really are. 

Such an attitude will not be very popular, es- 
pecially if America is ultimately sucked into the mael- 
strom. Most Americans believe, and I share that be- 
lief, that the present German government is a menace 
to world peace and that Hitler must be stopped. But 
that does not mean that we must hate the German 
people. We here in America are greatly in the debt 
of Germany. Some of our finest citizens have come 
from “across the Rhine;’ we are indebted to them for 
much of our science and our art. Furthermore, as 
Nora Waln so clearly points out in her book ‘‘Reach- 
ing for the Stars,’”’ the German people are as anxious 
for peace as are the British, the French, and the 
Polish. And above all else we must not forget this— 
if you and [ had been brought up in Germany we should 
probably be hoodwinked as its citizens have been 
hoodwinked, think as they think, and do as they do. 

All nations have both virtues and sins. We in 
America are indeed a great people, but at the present 
moment let us beware of self-righteousness. Much of 
our virtue is due to the fact that we are protected by 
two oceans from the provocations that have plunged 
other countries into war. We must also recognize 
that we are in part responsible for the present .catas- 
trophe. We entered the World War with the avowed 
intention of rebuilding the world after the war was 
over, but instead we scuttled off home and washed 
our hands of the whole ‘‘mess,”’ as we called it. 

Playing with the so-called “‘ifs of history” is per- 
haps a foolish and futile business. Yet many of us 
believe that if America—the strongest nation in the 
world, the nation unaffected by the hates that threaten 
to destroy Euyppe—had shouldered her responsibility 
of world leadership, there would be no Hitler and 
no European war today. 


Ill 

We must believe that God hath made of one blood 
all nations to dwell on the face of the earth. 

During times of war religious folk in even so- 
called civilized lands are apt to think in terms of a 
tribal God who will bring their particular nation 
victory in arms—especially if they pray fervently 
enough. 

Originally the God of the Israelites was such a 
tribal deity, but when the great prophets came they 
taught that God is universal, that in His sight there is 
neither Gentile nor Jew, but all alike are His children. 
Cried Paul in his great speech at Athens, “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
face of the earth.” Jesus prophesied of a day when 
“they shall come from the east and the west, the north 
and the south, and sit down together in the Kingdom 
of God.” 


Again and again in the history of thought, religion 
has anticipated ideas which later became recognized as 
scientific truths. Economically God hath indeed made 
all nations of one blood. This is a fact and it is be- 
coming increasingly a fact, for the world is economi- 
cally interdependent. The failure of nations, includ- 
ing our own, to recognize this fact was one of the pri- 
mary causes of the Great War and is a primary cause 
of this new conflict. 

I wish a band of Paul Reveres could ride up and 
down America awakening our citizens. We have been 
living in a land of dreams. Our economic dependence 
on the rest of the world was one of the reasons why we 
joined the Allies in 1918. After the war we became the 
great creditor nation: of the world and should have 
assumed economic leadership. Instead of that we 
reared higher tariff barriers. Even now a majority of 
our congressmen seem to think that we can live aloof. 
We in America must become realists. We must see 
that we cannot shirk our world responsibilities except 
at our own peril. 

Some day this new war will be over. What a 
chance it will be for an awakened America to assume 
world leadership, insist that there be some kind of in- 
ternational pooling of resources, some sane distribu- 
tion of world markets, and thus help create a live-and- 
let-live world economy. 


IV 


You and I must believe in the future. 

Before the outbreak of the World War in 1914 it 
looked as though man’s dream of democracy was be- 
coming increasingly an actuality. Political democracy 
was firmly entrenched in England, France, and Amer- 
ica, and it was beginning to make itself felt in Ger- 
many and Italy. Wise leaders were insisting that the 
democratic ideal be applied not only in state affairs, 
but in the industrial and international world. There 
was consequently a marked trend toward a juster 
distribution of wealth and toward international co- 
operation and peace. Thousands were looking for- 
ward with confidence to a day when men would 
shake off their chains and find freedom and brother- 
hood. 

During the period of the war these great ideals 
were of course forgotten. Nations fighting for exist- 
ence cannot afford the luxury of dreams. But with the 
armistice men began to dream again of these things. 
Now, however, our hopes are dashed. This new war 
probably will be more destructive than the last and 
lead to greater economic dislocations, greater depres- 
sions, deeper misery. Even though England and 
France win the war democracy may be squeezed out 
of them in the process. 

Yet even when we face such stark facts as these 
we must not give way to paralyzing cynicism and 
despair. 

When the liberal cause had been defeated in 
Parliament after a long battle Gladstone, the liberal 
leader, rose to his feet and said, “‘I appeal to time.”’ 
That has been the attitude of all the great prophets. 
When victory has been snatched from them they have 
cried, ‘‘We appeal to time. The ideal that seems de- 
feated today will find vindication in the future.” All 
the great social gains of our time have been ultimately 
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won through the loyalty of men who even in the pres- 
sure of temporary defeat have shouted, “‘We appeal to 
time!” 

Wrote Victor Hugo, “‘Nothing is so powerful as an 
idea whose time has come.” Within the memory of 
men now alive two great ideas have been released into 


the world: the ideal of economic justice and the ideal 


of international peace. Perhaps their time has not 
yet come, but it will. Perhaps you and I may not 
live to see the day. Yet it will come because there 
will always be a remnant who, under any circumstances 
however disillusioning, dare to believe in the potential 
grandeur of humanity, in the understanding heart, and 
in a humanity that transcends all nations. 


Religion, the Church and the Layman‘ 


Willard Roper 


O the layman, the role of religion and of the church 
as an outward expression of religion is not too 
clearly defined. What is his religion? Probably 

he will not be able to tell you if you ask him. To be 
sure he may be able to quote a few dogmas or hack- 
neyed phrases, but ask him what they mean and he 
won’t know. Ask him what the church should do and 
he’ll tell you what it should not do. Ask him whether 
he thinks it a good idea to attend church and he will 
say yes and then stay away. Some, to be sure, show 
a more positive reaction. They will tell you that they 
have been unable to reconcile the teachings of their 
church with their knowledge of science and, hence, 
church no longer occupies a vital place in their lives. 

We are all aware that conditions change. What 
may be vital to one generation has become unneces- 
sary to the next. The church, however, has endured 
since the beginning of human existence. At least it 
has if we are to use church in the broad sense of being 
an outward demonstration of religion. Yet today we 
see the layman less involved in the church, less con- 
cerned with its welfare, than hitherto. Let us examine 
a few of the conditions that have given rise to this 
situation. 

In earliest times religion was a means of adjust- 
ment to the unknown forces in the universe. Through 
explaining phenomena in terms of (what seem today) 
childish superstitions, early man was able to face life 
with courage, secure in his mind because he had ex- 
plained away his fears. At that time man lived a 
comparatively solitary life, associating only with his 
family or his tribe. Asa result, his relationships with 
nature were of primary importance in his process of 
adjustment to life. 

Today our relationships with nature are rela- 
tively easy of adjustment. We know what the sun 
is, we know what lightning is. In short, we under- 
stand the causes of almost all the phenomena which 
were so mysterious to our ancestors. To be sure there 
are many mysteries that we cannot understand, but, 
in general, our adjustment to these factors in our 
lives is relatively simple. 

Our adjustment to the relationships of man with 
man or of man with man’s institutions, however, is 
not so easy to make. Our jails, insane hospitals, 
divorce courts, our political and social scandals, are 
eloquent witnesses of the ease with which the indi- 
vidual’s balance between an organized personality 
on the one hand, and a disorganized personality on 
the other, may te upset. 


*A Laymen’s Day sermon in the Universalist church in 
Stamford, Ct., October 22. 


And so religion in the early sense has lost its sig- 
nificance. Man’s belonging to nature is of little im- 
portance compared with man’s belonging to society, 
and thus man’s religion must now be the institution 
which best enables him to adjust himself to society, 
rather than the institution which best enables him to 
adjust himself to natural phenomena. And yet the 
number of churches which interest themselves in the 
science of man is small when compared with the num- 
ber that spend their energies in discussing theological 
vagaries or holding revival meetings to save the souls 
of their congregation from the revenge which must 
certainly be theirs after they have finished with this 
life of sin. 

To turn again to man—we can conceive of his 
position in organized society as being one of dynamic 
balance. He is constantly torn between two im- 
pulses, the one a desire to satisfy his own wishes, the 
other a necessity to adjust himself to the requirements 
of society. 

When a child is born he is conscious of only one 
force, a desire to secure personal comfort. He wants 
to eat, sleep and be warm. Later he becomes aware 
of his mother and takes an interest in her. However, 
it is a possessive sort of interest, since he wants her 
only because she cares for his needs. It is not until 
much later that the child can be brought to sacrifice 
his own comfort for that of his mother, and later still 
before he will sacrifice it for the sake of his father or 
other members of his family. 

This tendency to care for the self remains through- 
out life. Likewise the ability to think in terms of 
others grows with the years and conflicts, always, with 
the gratification of personal desires. Most people 
make some sort of adjustment to the situation. Some 
tend to lean towards one side, others toward the other. 
And so we have philanthropists and misers, the gen- 
erous and the selfish, the good neighbor and the recluse. 

There are others, however, who can make no ad- 
justment. The conflict disorganizes their personality 
and so we have the suicides, the criminals and the in- 
sane. These have been unable to reconcile the con- 
flicting elements in their lives and so, in one way or 
another, have avoided the necessity for doing so. To 
illustrate this inability to make an adjustment, con- 
sider a boy or girl between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. He, or she, has, like most people, a desire 
to be of some importance in the school, in the family, 
in the work which he is about to undertake. How- 
ever, he fears that he cannot be successful. Perhaps 
the struggle will be too difficult; perhaps too much 
will have to be sacrificed for the welfare of others. 
So he begins to day dream. Instead of mingling with 
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others he prefers to be by himself, not reading but just 
imagining himself in situations where he is a com- 
manding personality. This, of course, is an unreal 
mental world, but it is not much of a step to make this 
mental world become more real than our world. Then 
this young person is a victim of dementia praecox, 
and unless treated immediately will never recover. 
And of all mental diseases, this is the most widespread. 

I have used this mental disease as an example 
only because it exemplifies a normal situation carried 
to an extreme. Almost all other mental diseases, 
likewise, are merely extremes of normal behavior. 
All of us feel happy some days, depressed on others. 
Yet there are many cases where this condition has 
been carried to such an extreme that during the happy 
moments the individual imagines himself wealthy be- 
yond belief, or more powerful than Napoleon, while 
in the depressed stages he believes he is being poisoned, 
persecuted or robbed. 

What do these extremes have to do with the wel- 
fare of man in general, you may ask. The answer is 
easy. When you consider that the man who, today, 
is plunging Europe into another terrible war falls 
within the manic-depressive group to which I have 
just referred, you can see to what extent one individ- 
ual’s inability to adjust himself to society can affect 
the whole of that society. 

Today we find that the number who fail to make 
a satisfactory adjustment is on the increase. As society 
becomes more complex the position of the individual 
becomes less secure and the difficulty of adjusting his 
life into harmony with the lives of his fellowmen be- 
comes more pronounced. The fundamental laws of 
human behavior haven’t changed. Nor has the way 
of life set forth in the New Testament become any the 
less right. It is only that it has become more difficult 
to lead the normal life, to maintain equilibrium. 

Nor is this problem restricted to the under- 
privileged, as some social workers would have us be- 
lieve. To be sure, evidence of disorganization in the 
form of crime is most prevalent in the lower income 
groups. But mental diseases, divorce, suicide, politi- 
cal corruption, show no such boundaries. It is only 
because of different backgrounds that different evi- 
dences are found. 

Looking back, then, we see that man’s problems 
have changed. Even in the last hundred years there 
have been developments in the structure of society 
which have made adjustment more difficult. The 
principal change has been the increase in manufactur- 
ing and the decrease in farming, whereby people have 
come to depend upon others for their income instead 
of upon themselves and their land. The tempo of life 
has speeded up. The competition has become keener. 
Those who fail now might not have failed one hundred 
years ago. / 

Now, has this change in society been related in 
any way to the lack of a vital interest in the church 
which we spoke of before? I would say yes. The 
church, in general, has continued to deal with religion 
in the orthodox way, believing in this or that creed, 
arguing among the various sects as to minor details of 
belief, considering philosophy to the exclusion of psy- 
chology and teaching a way of life without considering 
means whereby the individual might have an oppor- 


_ tunity to try leading it. 


In short, the church, gen- 
erally speaking, has not been fully aware that man 
needs a different sort of help in his adjustments to 
life than he did a century or more ago. 

If the church can fulfill these requirements and 
provide an answer to the layman’s need it will have 
accomplished two objectives. First, it will have re- 
established itself as a major force in the life of the in- 
dividual. Second, it will have helped develop a better 
social order than the one we now have. 

To say that the church ought to improve the 
social order is a rather too vague admonition for prac- 
tical purposes. What, then, might be the start for 
such a program? 

First, the church should, itself, study social prob- 
lems and learn as much as possible of the modern 
techniques in solving those problems. At present, 
no one group takes an interest in them in their en- 
tirety. The social workers handle settlement house 
work. The psychologist works on family problems. 
The psychiatrist works with the individual’s prob- 
lems. Is there not an opportunity, then, for the co- 
ordination of much of this work through the medium 
of the church? 

Second, the church should teach social problems 
and lead its membership into discovering more of the 
science of man. Probably one of the best remedies for 
any psychological disturbance is recognition of the 
problem. More cures have been effected by this 
means than by any other. Does not the same prin- 
ciple, then, apply to social problems, and could they 
not also be cured through knowledge of what they 
are? 

Third, the church should take the lead in sponsor- 
ing social reforms in the community. If the average 
church were to spend as much money and energy in 
the improvement of its surrounding community as it 
does in supporting a missionary movement in East 
Africa, every community would be improved. 

Fourth, the church should, wherever possible, act 
as a guide to its youth in more specific considerations 
than it does now. Vocational guidance, preparation 
for marriage, pre-voting education, are topics which 
might well be included. It might even be hoped that 
the church would become the clinic to which young 
people might come with their social problems, thereby 
performing a function which remains unperformed 
today. 

All these things can be accomplished. But to 
do so will require the interest and support of the lay- 
man. It will require both time and energy; but such 
time and energy will be well spent if, thereby, the 
chureh can provide the basis for a better adjustment 
between man and society. 

* * * 


REVOLVING LIGHT 

During the first evening of a visit to her daughter at Sea 
Point an elderly woman who had never seen the sea before was 
found intently watching the Robben Island lighthouse. 

“What infinite patience sailors have,’’ she observed, noticing 
that she was no longer alone. 

“Why?” asked her daughter. 

“Well,” she replied, “the wind has blown that light out 
thirty-eight times since I’ve been watching, and each time they 
relighted it.’’—Montreal Star. 
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Hostages of Appeasement 
Jay Allen 


ESURRECTION of the Spanish Republic is not 
R on the war program of the Allies. 

Mr. Chamberlain has expressed his regrets 
to Czechoslovakia and to Poland and promised them 
that they will rise again. The way things are shaping 
up even this is a large order. But there was also Spain. 
It may well be that the redemption of Czechoslovakia 
and of Poland will call for a military triumph on a 
grand scale over the conquerors who now hold them. 
It is not so with Spain. For the Spanish Republic lies 
physically, as well as in a moral sense, on the hands of 
those who betrayed it. It can be saved by humani- 
tarian endeavor, not by battle. For on French soil 
are close to 300,000 refugees—the flower and sap of 
the Republic and the sole hope of the millions still in 
Spain under General Franco’s ruthless improvisations. 
Save them and the Spanish Republic is saved for the 
future, no matter what the political exigencies that 
maintain the generalissimo precariously in power for a 
time. 

It is a commonplace to say that during centuries 
there were two Spains in a state of permanent civil 
war, but for being a commonplace it is no less true. 
The dwindling minority of one of those Spains set 
upon the other and sought, with help from the most 
surprising sources, to annihilate it once and for all— 
to do with machine gun and bomb and foreign com- 
plicity what its predecessors with fire and stake had so 
signally failed to do long ago. 

In concentration camps, in labor battalions in 
France, in exile in the New World are the victims— 
the other Spain that had proved itself so generous in 
the brief years of the Republic. They are more than a 
cross-section of the Republic; they are its core. Spain 
was not a large country for all her imperial heritage; 
and among her twenty-three millions there were few 
who were, as Spaniards say, “‘prepared.’”’ In the camps 
of France there are 2,063 school teachers; the Spanish 
Monarchy could have done wonders with that many 
school teachers had it approved of education. There 
are 2,440 printers—printers always seem to carry the 
spirit of 1789 in old societies. There are 2,809 elec- 
tricians, 5,922 woodworkers, 17,000 builders and 
masons, 10,272 mechanics and 45,918 peasants—the 
enlightened workers who were the backbone of the 
second—and oh so moderate—Spanish Republic, who 
thought of progress not in terms of revolution but in 
terms of the development of their own capacities. 

And there are dentists, pharmacists, nurses, op- 
ticians, architects, engineers, silk workers, topog- 
raphers, agronomists, horticulturists, philologists, mu- 
seum directors, aviation mechanics, viticulturists, dis- 
tillers, tailors, hatmakers, musicians, lockmakers, 
blacksmiths, breeders of Arabian horses, psychiatrists, 
bullfight surgeons and, in modest proportions, army 
and navy officers. These were the riches and the hope 
of a people whom Havelock Ellis found to be the 
firmest-fibered race of all. This was the capital with 
which they sought, pathetically, to establish a pleas- 
ant nineteenth century republic in the thirties of this 
terrible century. In other countries such talents are 


taken for granted and sometimes ignored; in Spain 
“preparation” for even the humblest task was the 
promise of a rebirth of a people that was poor in every- 
thing but genius. 

They were the Spain that wanted only to live and 
let live. But when this was not allowed them they 
fought, as no people have fought in our time. And 
because they fought against fascism they were called 
“Reds.’”’ Strange that in the debris of the Republic, 
the debris that is also its hope, there should turn out 
to be only some eight percent of communists and 
they, for the most part, men who had accepted a dis- 
cipline that called for the maintenance of the political 
and social status quo. 

Beaten, the Spanish Loyalist refugees came out of 
the war more of a nation than ever in their history. 
They were the first victims of appeasement and now, 
with appeasement presumably dead, they are still its 
victims and, for the first time, their very survival is in 
doubt. 

France, at war, finds them an even greater prob- 
lem. The children are being sent back to Spain when 
Franco authorities, claiming the parents to be there, 
ask for them. And remember that Franeo’s punitive 
“Law of Political Responsibilities” applies to every- 
one down to the age of fourteen. All adults are under 
fearful pressure to go back. Franco has promised 
immunity from his “‘purification”’ processes if they are 
not guilty of what he calls “crime.” The sincerity of 
such an amnesty would have to be checked on the spot 
by an international commission which would see to it 
that Franco’s definition of crime would not endanger 
the refugees. Since being a freemason or a democrat 
or a socialist is defined as crime in the statutes of 
Nationalist Spain, an amnesty might prove to be a 
very frail guarantee indeed. Of the 82,000 refugee 
militiamen, France has taken only 16,000 into industry 
and agriculture; 24,000 are in labor battalions; and 
42,000 are still in concentration camps, where they 
have been for over eight months. One hundred 
thousand old men, women and children are also in 
camps. These are official French figures. 

The point is not so much that these heroes of the 
first and, to date, only real war against fascism in 
Europe have sunk deeper into misery. It is that 
their hopes have been blighted. Their own carefully 
devised plans to transplant their republic to the New 
World, there to keep it alive until the day when it 
should live again at home, have been cut short. Yes- 
terday victims of appeasement, today they are hostages 
of appeasement, held thus to please General Franco 
who, if he so deigns, can one day become the glorious 
ally of the embattled democracies. There is little 
hope of a change in the French attitude. Help must 
come from some other countries which are not yet so 
desperately engaged in the struggle for democracy as 
to have to make such strategic capitulations in its 
name. 


In France they were herded into concentration 
camps, quarantined for having fought too long and too 
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well for democracy. Darker days were to come, as 
appeasement tightened. The Spanish Republic’s gold 
that might have kept them sheltered and fed was sent 
back to Franco. The generalissimo became a favorite 
with nice people. The United States came forward 
with a loan of $13,500,000 for the Spanish dictator and 
the U. S. State Department admits no knowledge of 
executions. 

When Hitler entered Prague the Spanish Repub- 
licans felt certain that now would be an end to ap- 
peasement, and they prepared to put the army of 
150,000 that had come out of Spain at the service of 
France. 

Appeasement, gold, loans—all had failed to break 
the Axis. Then Stalin turned around and broke it and, 
breaking it, he left the British and French to fight 
Hitler and continue to appease Mussolini and Franco. 
Not in all their nightmares had the Spanish Republi- 
cans dreamed that the war bred by appeasement would 
find them still quarantined, disqualified to fight for 
the cause they had defended alone for so long, and 
barred from the hopes of victory, if victory there can be. 

They were never abandoned altogether. In 
England they found such champions as the Duchess 
of Atholl, General Molesworth, the Dean of Canter- 
bury, in Sweden Senator Branting, in France Cardinal 
Verdier, who joined Academicians and others to help 
the child refugees. 

In this country, for some reason, efforts by certain 
groups to label all Spanish refugee relief activity as 
something bordering on subversion have been for a 
time more successful than elsewhere. This factor, to- 
gether with the shift of interest and the uncertainties 
of the outbreak of the war, resulted in a ruinous falling 
off of contributions. In England and France the war 
has brought down the contributions almost to zero. 
No funds can be sent from England for such purposes, 
and in France general mobilization has paralyzed 
most of the relief work. 

The burden now rests largely on us. 

All of the relief organizations are determined to 
go on. The Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, of 
which Secretary Ickes is honorary chairman, has asked 
the American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) 
to supervise the distribution of its funds as an ultimate 
guarantee of its non-political character. The Spanish 
Confederated Societies have done likewise. 

What is to happen now? Must all the plans 
worked out by Dr. Negrin—still in the eyes of most of 
these exiles the chief of their shadow government— 
and by theS. E. R. E., the relief organization in France 
for transporting the vast majority of the refugees to 
Mexico and other Latin American countries, be dis- 
sipated now that the ships have stopped? Nine 
thousand have already crossed the ocean. In Mexico, 
with the help of a refugee Junta set up by Dr. Negrin 
in co-operation with President Cardenas, six thousand 
are trying to establish themselves in commerce and 
industry where they do not compete with Mexicans. 

What can be done in this country? 

We can, before loaning more money to General 
Franco, suggest that he might prepare himself to take 
the veil of democracy by granting an amnesty to 
the vanquished and in the meantime cease the blood- 
lettings. 


: 
We can arrange to co-operate as a government 


with the Quakers and other relief organizations that 
are now ready to help settle Spanish refugees in the 
New World. 

Then there is the Inter-Governmental Committee 
for Refugees which, as we go to press, is meeting in 
Washington. The Spanish refugees are not on their 
agenda and if, because of the intricacies of the com- 
mittee’s procedure, the French delegation should have 
to ask to have the Spaniards considered, the committee 
might be encouraged to do so. It is to their interest 
to do so, for American opinion has suddenly become a 
precious thing and they must know that the struggle 
of the Spanish Republic has fired the imagination of 
many of us. In the minds of most Americans the cause 
of democracy is indivisible. 

Why should we do this? Debt of conscience. 
And self-interest too. The democratic Spain, sole 
inspiration of sixty million Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans at our borders, cannot be allowed to die. 

Suppose that in the sixteenth century the Spanish 
Armada had succeeded in its enterprise to bring fire to 
England. Then there would have been exiles or mar- 
tyrs with such names as Spenser, Marlowe, Bacon, 
Dekker, Jonson, Greene. A playwright from Stratford 
might have been among them. And had they been 
abandoned what would have been the loss to a liberal 
Anglo-Saxon civilization as yet unborn! 

We know what would be the loss to the Spanish- 
speaking world today if the Spain that was never ap- 
peased is abandoned. It will die if abandoned. 

This is a problem for us. Our share in Non- 
Intervention helped make them exiles. Now we have 
a chance, without going to war, to retrieve the error, 
to consolidate what still remains. Failure to do so and 
its consequences in Latin America would be another 
error that we may never have a chance to retrieve. 
It is up to us. The British and French have their 
hands tied. We have not, as yet.—From the Survey 
Graphic. 


* * * 


“GOOD MORNING, REVEREND”’ 


The Churchman is seldom unduly disturbed because of the 
many lost causes in which it has battled. Nor is it inclined to 
lose faith in the ultimate triumph of most of those causes. But 
there is one which it must admit is lost, though it intends to 
continue the fight. When such a distinguished audience as that 
gathered at the Institute of Human Relations at Williamstown 
has its ears assaulted by the abuse of the word “‘reverend,’’ and 
that in a carefully planned radio broadcast constituting part of 
the institute’s program, we are inclined to say, What’s the use? 
Not once but throughout the dramatization of Patrick Henry’s 
famous oration at St. John’s Church, Richmond, broadcast from 
the Warner Brothers studio at Hollywood to the members of 
the institute, as well as to a national audience, came such ex- 
pressions as, ‘What about Reverend Snowdon?” ‘“‘Yes, rever- 
end,” and “‘The good reverend.’”’ Not once in the broadcast was 
the title properly used.—The Churchman. 

Even Webster’s Dictionary has turned its back upon the 
Leader and the Churchman, and in its last edition has yielded to 
the pressure of the masses and admitted reverend as a noun. 
The cause is a lost cause, except among the people who have some 
elementary knowledge of the English language. If we wanted to 
take up a winning cause we should go into the battle to turn the 
adjective honorable into a noun also and popularize the usage 
Honorable Garner and Honorable Borah. 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


HE 106th annual meetings of the Vermont and Quebec Con- 
vention were held at Rutland, October 5 to 7. The welcome 
address was given by Dr. Cola J. Cleveland of Rutland, and the 
response was by Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, the Convention president. 
The first evening was given to the installation of Rev. Raymond 
Mathewson Scott as minister of the Rutland church. Dr. H. L. 
Canfield gave the sermon and the Rev. F. H. Miller and the Rev. 
L. G. Williams the addresses to the minister and the congregation. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Dr. 
Royce S. Pitkin, Plainfield; vice-president, Senator Alfred H. 
Heininger, Burlington; treasurer, George A. Perry, Springfield; 
trustee, Representative Carroll L. Coburn, East Montpelier. 
The banquet speaker was Dr. Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard, 
and the attendance was 80 percent greater than that of the 
previous year. After the address there was a fine panel discus- 
sion by President Pitkin, the Rev. G. R. FitzPatrick, Earl R. 
Smith, Mrs. Jane S. Butler of Cavendish, and W. I. Mayo, Jr., of 
Westminster. 

The women’s organizations chose the new name of Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Women’s Association, changed the constitution 
to meet the enlarged fellowship, and chose the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Emma H. Pennoyer; vice-presidents, Mrs. Edith 
Ellis Coburn, East Montpelier, and Mrs. Elliot Backup, Burling- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, Rutland; treasurer, 
Mrs. Edith W. Richardson, Barre. The speaker of the occasion 
was Mrs. Boardman Chassell of Bennington. 

The Church School Association chose the Rev. Fred Hamil- 
ton Miller of Springfield as president and Rev. R. M. Scott as the 
secretary. There was a lively discussion of educational problems 
and recommendations were made to the general body. 

The Y. P. C. R. U. banquet speaker was Robert Mayer 
Mattuck of Goddard College. Peter Leary of Boston, Mass., 
brought the greetings of the general Y. P. R. U. Richard Kelly 
was elected president, Kermit V. Smith of Rutland and Clifford 
Backup of Burlington vice-presidents, and Barbara H. Bump, 
Rutland, secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. Julia M. Bessette was chairman of the Rutland Res- 
ervations Committee. The Rutland people were efficient and 
gracious in their arrangements and hospitality. , 

The various discussions were quite comprehensive, promising 
and spirited, and the new year should be another period of 
achievement and service. 


* * * 


WHEN IS A LIFE GOD-CENTERED? 
Charles J. Lotz 
ig is not enough that our aims and purposes are in harmony 
with God’s will. There have been persons who pains- 
takingly thought through what it meant to live their lives ac- 
cording to God’s will but who were not openly conscious of God 
and whose service was not suffused with a purpose to please or 
serve Him. To be God-centered a life must have all of these 


things plus a sense of partnership with God that completely . 


revolutionizes life. 

There are many experiences today that make even the 
reality of God hazy to us: it is not easy to have a deep, abiding, 
and profound sense of God’s reality. Science has explained so 
many occurrences in nature that men formerly ascribed to God 
that it requires an effort to see God in nature: it is not easy to 
change from a philosophy of interference on the part of God to a 
philosophy of God’s immanence. Personality in God is not as 
convincing as it once was, although it is more difficult to conceive 
Him as impersonal than as personal. 

The average religionist finds it too great an effort to achieve 
a viewpoint in these matters: he does little or nothing about it, 
and the result is we have a generation of professing Christians 
who, although their religion means much to them, are less clear 
regarding God’s reality and presence, by far, than were their 
parents and grandparents, of whom they are inclined to think 
as rather naive in their religion. 


Life becomes God-centered when one has a profound aware- 
ness of God’s presence in the world and in one’s own surround- 
ings, when one has an abiding, continuous fellowship with God, 
when one is deeply convinced and aware of God’s creatorhood and 
of His present activity in His universe, when one feels deeply 
God’s interest and concern in all His children, when one recipro- 
cates that concern of God’s with a similar, albeit human, concern. 

It is a commonplace to say that one’s concept of God deter- 
mines one’s experience of Him, but it is of tremendous importance 
that we shall have a valid interpretation of God. We must not 
expect to live God-centered lives if we interpret God like pagans. 
Only a Christlike God can inspire God-centered lives. However, 
a professing Christian may succeed more poorly in his efforts to 
live a God-centered life than the pagan to whom his god may 
mean everything, if that Christian has a pagan concept of the 
Christian God. 

Perhaps our generation fails at God-centeredness because 
it lacks a truly Christian view of God. If its God-concept has 
not kept pace in its growth with the growth of its broadening in- 
tellectual, social, and cultural life, then there is good reason to 
believe that something other than God now holds the center of 
life’s stage. Whatever needs to be done at this point the church 
can do; indeed it is distinctly within the church’s sphere of ac- 


tivity and interest. 
* * * 


WAR—WHAT WE CAN DO 


We can refuse to be stampeded into hating any people at 
war. 

We can try to keep war in its place as the foul thing it is, a 
topic not to be dragged into our homes, taken with our meals, 
and to bed with us, or made the chief topic of conversation at 
all times. 

We can save ourselves from sudden moral shock when 
cathedrals, schools and hospitals are bombed, by remembering 
that nothing is sacred in war, and nothing, unless it be munition 
factories, safe from destruction. 

We can refrain from sharing the game of those who regard 
foreign war as a sport, watching its defeats and victories in the 


“same spirit as they follow the scores of a baseball league. 


We can reject all pious resolutions regarding war which 
represent moral standards certain to be renounced as the pressure 
of propaganda increases. 

We can disclaim any certain knowledge of the why and how 
of diplomatic issues and military operations, because the truth 
is never told until ten years after the war is over. 

We can discount the word of all who claim to have inside 
information on international! affairs, for they are either impostors 
or the innocent mediums of propaganda. 

We can renounce the pseudo patriotism which confuses love 
of country with military activity. 

We can renounce all self-righteousness at not being in war 
ourselves, because if we had done all that could have been done 
for international peace this war would not have happened. 

We can work for justice at home, for justice is the price of 
peace for any nation. 

We can reserve some areas of our lives for peace, and for 
the upbuilding of spiritual forces which, when this madness is 
over, will be needed to reconstruct what has been destroyed.— 
Clinton Lee Scott, in The Builder (Peoria, Ill.). 


* * * 


DOUBLE VALUE FOR HIS MONEY 


Sambo spent a large slice of his week’s pay for a thirty- 
minute flight in an airplane. 

When he got his feet safely on the ground again, he said to 
the pilot: 

“Ah shuah got mah money’s worth on both dem rides.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the aviator. ‘‘You’ve been 
up once and had only one ride.” 

“No, suh, boss,’’ protested the passenger, “Ah had two 
rides—mah fust and mah last.”—Exchange. 


———— 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


IN REPLY TO AN EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of all your readers whose “reactions’”’ you publish—not one 
of mine has been refused print—is there a more persistent—not to 
say pestilent—pacifist than I? “I trow not.” Therefore I deem 
it fitting to welcome your admirable appeal for ‘‘understanding 
‘one another about war,’’ and to try to contribute to that under- 
‘standing. ; 

I venture to suggest that it may be easier for me to under- 
‘stand your “anti-pacifist’’ position than for you to understand 
my pacifist position, inasmuch as for a large part of my life—up 
‘to the World War—I was an anti-pacifist even as you are now, 
while you, I dare say, have never been a pacifist like me. 

I beg leave to present a vital consideration not contained in 
your statement of the case, viz., that the analogy of the nation 
with the individual is, in the present context, false and misleading. 

As I see “the mental and moral state of a man who says that 
when a bully attacks a weaker brother it is our duty to arrest the 
bully, and that when a nation runs amuck and tries by force to 
remake the map of the world, it is our duty to get together and 
curb that nation,” I approve his moral purpose but deplore his 
mental confusion. A bully should be arrested, of course. Paci- 
fists recognize the necessity of restraining ruffians by physica! 
force. Pacifists as such have no objection to policing, to courts, 
‘to jails, to capital punishment. What we object to is war, that 
is, the wholesale killing of good, well-meaning men by equally 
good, well-meaning men, while incidentally children and their 
mothers are starved or, in these days of applied science, bombed 
to death. War, we hold, is inherently the extreme of irrationality, 
a suicidal procedure which instinct keeps the brutes from imi- 
tating. 

The inference from the bully, an individual, to the nation, 
a population of millions of men, women and children, is palpably 
anon sequitur. It illustrates the danger of personification which 
is called by J. Harvey Robinson (“The Making of the Mind,” 
p. 88) “one of the most noxious tendencies of the mind. . . . one 
of the most virulent enemies of clear thinking.’”’ Here are certain 
pertinent differences between a nation and an individual. An 
individual has a body, the instrument of his behavior. He can 
accordingly be handcuffed, jailed, hanged by the neck. But you 
cannot put a nation in jail. A nation has no neck that can stretch 
the hangman’s rope. An individual is weak, practically helpless 
when pitted against organized society. But there are nations 
which with their allies, actual or potential, are so powerful that 
the rest of the world could hardly subdue them by military means, 
while the attempt to do it would almost certainly destroy civiliz- 
ation. Furthermore, the individual is a moral being, responsible 
for what he does. But a nation as such—amillions of men, women 
and children—is not a moral being, can do neither right nor 
wrong. Guilt is always personal. Burke said he did not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment of a whole people. 

The Constitution of the United States is a classic of Pacifism 
in reference to the relation between the states. For it gives the 
federal government no authority to coerce a state—which would 
be war—but it may coerce individual wrongdoers within a state 
—which is policing. Senator Borah, in his resolution for the out- 
lawing of war (February, 1928), referred to this notable feature 
of our government as follows: ‘Whereas in our Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 it was successfully contended by Hamilton 
and Madison that the use of force when applied to people col- 
lectiveiy, that is, to states or nations, was unsound in principle” 
. . . . It is this foundation of our Union upon individuals, not 
upon “free and independent states’—as in the unworkable 
“Articles of Confederation’”—that Mr. Streit in his remarkable 
book, “Union Now,’’ has made the basic principle of his plan for 
a world federal organization. 

Specifically, as to Hitler whom you mention. There would be 
some sense in advocating his assassination. Much can be said 
for assassination in the case of despotisms, as Wendell Phillips 


showed in a famous Phi Beta Kappa oration. On the whole, 
however, it seems to me unwise. Conditions that produce one 
despot are likely to produce another. But because Hitler is so 
inaccessible, shall millions of upright Germans be killed in order 
to restrain him? And the Germans are so stupid! They will not 
understand that we blame only Hitler, not the misguided masses 
whom he rules. And so they will kill millions of British and 
French—and Americans, if our country follows the counsel of 
The Christian Leader, and I fear—remembering 1917—that it 
will. How many millions, dear Mr. Editor, may well perish in 
order to ‘‘curb that nation”? And suppose, after all, that Hitler 
should be victorious—what then? I have observed that anti- 
pacifists invariably assume that the righteous side—that is, the 
side they favor—will triumph. History warrants no such as- 
sumption. 

Ten thousand Germans were killed in Poland and thirty 
thousand wounded. There is sorrow in as many German homes. 
It is safe to say that several times as many Poles were killed, 
among whom there may have been a potential Paderewski or 
Chopin by whose genius the world would have been blessed. 
No one can measure the losses of war because no one can tell 
what the slain flower of the youth would have become. Will the 
slaughtered Germans and Poles be brought back to life by the 
slaughter of additional millions—Germans, and British, and 
French, and American? I repeat my question: How many should 
be killed before it will be time to say: ‘‘“Enough! Living human 
beings are preferable to corpses’’? 

Finally, I adapt and appropriate lines of Walt Whitman: 


I think I could turn and live with animals. 
They do not make me sick discussing the killing of their 
kind as a moral obligation. 
Henry W. Pinkham, 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
* * 


NOT LIKE PRINTING THE ALPHABET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is an idea for a definite service on the part of the Leader. 

Yesterday a young man who has grown up in this church 
told me that he knew nothing at all of our denominational or- 
ganization. I decided to write a series of short articles listing 
the departments, their personnel, and their services for my own 
bulletin for the benefit of our people here. When I went to write 
the first I discovered that I don’t know enough about our de- 
nomination even to begin. Would it not be a good service for 
the Leader to carry such a series? I have an idea that there are 
a great many of us about the country who could afford to know 
more about our organization, particularly since the recent con- 
vention in Washington. It may seem to you at Headquarters 
that that would be very much like printing the alphabet, but I 
assure you that we out here don’t think so. 

Donald B. King, 
Junclion City, Kan. 


* * 


THE MINISTRY OF THE PRINTED WORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The value of the ministry of the printed word has been well 
stated by Dr. Lalone. To put out a greater volume of material “‘in 
the right places”’ seems to be our current need. 

Perhaps we may achieve results from this simple suggestion. 
Let some of our local parishes underwrite the publication of some 
of the present tracts and pamphlets as well as those planned for 
the future! 

I believe there are churches which would be glad to sponsor 
such promotional matter. Certainly there are individuals 
within the denomination who would welcome an opportunity to 
spread the Universalist message through the written word. 

James Stewart Diem. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Our Library Desk 


Belong in the Free Church Fellowship 


The Way Out. Compiled and edited by 
Harold Garnet Black. (Willett, Clark 
and Company. $1.50.) 

Under Mr. Black’s direction twelve 
Christian leaders of Southern California 
“speak to a world in chaos.” These men, 
most of whom are ministers, speak cour- 
ageously, incisively, persuasively. They 
give the reader “furiously to think.” 

Whether or not Mr. Black picked his men 
with the foreknowledge that they would 
agree in essentials, it is the fact that they 
all drive forcefully at one objective: re- 
ligion to be effective must seek to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God (or Realm of God 
—Moffatt’s translation) here on the earth. 
They are indeed twelve modern apostles 
of applied religion. 

Says Dr. Lash (Baptist): ““We can have 
the Kingdom of God here in this land when 
we want it, that is, when we want it enough 
to act in the Christian manner that will 
usher it in.” 

And Dr. Smith (Methodist): ‘‘The 
church to survive must serve the present 
age.” And again: “Tf life is to be redeemed, 
all of life must be spiritualized!”’ 

Dr. Lash stresses the necessity of a 
recognition that the will of God must be 
supreme in our lives, but “religion cannot 
be limited solely to the individual and 
God. We live in a world of human be- 
ings.” ‘“‘We have not been playing fairly 
with God or with others, else (evil con- 
ditions) would not be.” 

And Dr. Knopf, who pleads for a keener 
understanding of the power of prayer, 
values it largely because it causes us to 
“think God’s thoughts after Him’ and 
thus we learn what He wishes us to do in 
and for the world. 

This book will appeal to all those who, 
as Mr. Black writes in the dedication, 
“actively seek to build the Kingdom of 
God on earth.” 

One feels the high adventure of the 
Christian faith when he reads such words 
as these that flash from the ardent spirit 
of Dr. Kleihauer: “We are not crusading 
to wrest the holy sepulcher from the 
Saracen, but we are crusading to wrest 
the world from the Saracen of war, greed, 
injustice, prejudice, race hatred, and every 
form of sin. In that crusade every person 
who professes any degree of Christian in- 
terest must enlist.” And listen to him 
again: “‘Only imbeciles, or children, could 
be happy and satisfied with the kind of 
world in which we live today.” 

Indeed, if I may drop into expressive 
slang, none of these writers “pulls his 
punches.” They are in earnest in declaring 
that, as Kleihauer puts it, “the entire 
range of human action belongs to the realm 
of Christian interest.” 


.Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


“The tragic mistake we have made is 
that we have exempted certain areas of our 
civilization from the Christian Spirit.” 
(H. L. Booth.) 

We might use much space in the Leader 
in quoting pungent, gripping phrases and 
paragraphs. 

For example: 

We liberals “are afraid of the emotional, 
we avoid any expression of it as the devil 
does holy water.” (Lash.) This brings to 
mind Bishop Hughes’ gracious castigation 
of Universalists, voiced at Washington. 

“No man enjoys paying for his own con- 
version.” (R.L. Smith.) 

“Formerly religious education consisted 
largely of Scripture and anyone who was 
good was good enough to teach the Bible 
to little children.”’ (R. L. Smith.) 

‘What the church needs is not a cam- 
paign of evangelism to reach the man in 
the gutter, but a campaign of education to 
reach the man who has never thought of 
being in the gutter.” (Booth.) 

“The essential teaching of Jesus may be 
reduced to two very simple words, justice 
and good will, expressed in every relation- 
ship of life.’’ (Booth.) 

“Humanity’s way seems to be to try 
every human expedient before giving 
God’s plan a chance.”” (H. B. Smith.) 

“One feels that Jesus today would not 
draw a hard and fast line between the social 
gospel and the saving gospel, but would 
present the ‘full orbed’ gospel, including 
both.” (H. B. Smith.) 

“Explaining how or why Jesus was what 
he was is less important than thinking and 
living as he did.”” (Knopf.) 

One wonders whether we Universalists 
belong in the company of the “‘liberals.”’ 

At least we may say—here are four 
Methodists, a Baptist, two Congregation- 
alists, a Presbyterian, a Christian, and one 
not tagged, who surely belong in the Free 
Church Fellowship. 


2 


H. E. Benton. 


a * 


A Thoroughly Interesting Story 


After This. By Ryland Kent. 
$2.50.) 

One Sunday afternoon in the Indian 
Ocean a liner blows up. Instead of being 
stranded on a desert island, the usual as- 
sortment of passengers wake up dead in the 
Hereafter. What happens to them there 
is the tale of this novel. 

A bishop finds his strengths and weak- 
nesses equal to a prostitute’s, so together 
they struggle along the High Road to the 
Eternal City of the Blest. Two New York 
gangsters find themselves in a “place 
where swag ain’t nothin’ and bullets 
don’t hit,” and are led to reform by two 
children who believe them heroes. An 
agnostic professor learns that the sin of 
the scientists is “their egotism, their cock- 
sureness, their assumption that with their 


(Harper. 


packet of scientific facts they are qualified 
as gods to direct and dominate the minds 
of their fellow creatures.’ Two young 
lovers help create an opera. ‘Tonight 
that will be played in Queen’s Hall, but 
first it has been played in Paradise.’”’ Such 
adventures has voluptuous Lady Carden 
that she at last exclaims, ‘‘O God, give me 
friendship!’ Other characters, too, have 
strange encounters with their sins or the 
logical outcome of their personalities. 

But it is through Larry and Letty, the 
more sympathetic people of the book, that 
Mr. Kent’s philosophy is developed best. 
Seeking “Truth” they find the City of 
Religion to be a wrangling marketplace. 
Later they hear the Great Masters and 
realize the existence of “One Voice, One 
Word spoken through a few men who suc- 
cessively were pure enough, clear enough 
to hear it, to put it into the idiom of their 
particular time.’ ‘‘Selflessness, purity of 
character, oneness with God, the highest, 
purest being we can conceive of—a con- 
suming and overwhelming love for man. 
That is the religion of all great souls.” 

Idyllic on some levels, with sheer wind- 
swept mountains, torrents, dark caves and 
canyons on others, with ever a glimpse of a 
dazzling light ahead, the Hereafter is as 
cartooned as the characters; only one or 
two people seem real, the others being al- 
most as clear types as those in a Morality 
play. Their adventures, their progression 
from lower levels to higher in the Hereafter, 
have that same quality. The Hereafter is 
a Purgatory of a sort wherein we learn the 
True Religion but where suffering is purely 
mental. 

The book is amateurish in many respects. 
People have Mae West or Clark Gable 
figures, speak Iowan; Babbitt comes from 
Kansas City; the guide and better charac- 
ters in the Hereafter are Oriental. Dia- 
logue is spelled as pronounced when no 
educated person would say the words 
otherwise. Gangsters with children, a 
bishop paired with a prostitute, a girl with 
faith and a scientist without, a bigoted 
missionary and an Indian with a Ph. D., 
are setups in themselves humorous but 
trite. Especially toward the end of the 
book there is a tendency to be didactic, to 
become involved with abstractions and 
personifications. 

However, the dialogue is frequently vig- 
orous and lifelike. There is humor and 
imagination. “After This’ could easily 
and excellently be dramatized. 

A note states: “This book is in support 
of no religious or occult doctrine, or of 
any spiritualistie theory concerning ‘the 
other world.’” The author, however, 
appears to believe that the living can tap 
the resources of the dead and can be sus-. 
ceptible to their influence for good or evil 
according to the desires of the living. 


Despite its faults “After This” is a 


thoroughly interesting story with ethical — 


points common but well taken. 
Isabel Gehr. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR LEARNING 


To teachers and officers in Universalist 
church schools near Boston the following 
announcement should be most welcome. 
Continuing a plan inaugurated last fall, 
Pilgrim Bookstore at 14 Beacon Street will 
be turned into a classroom for three suc- 
cessive Monday evenings. On Nov. 20 at 
7.30 o’clock Miss Margaret Slattery will 
speak on Character Values in Worship. 
Obviously this session will be of special 
interest to those in charge of worship ex- 
periences of any age group—primary chil- 
dren or the entire church school. 

On Dec. 4 the session has been planned 
with teachers of young children and par- 
ents in mind. Two writers and specialists 
in the field of religious education, Jeanette 
Perkins Brown and Jessie Eleanor Moore, 
both of New York, will be present to dis- 
euss Children’s Religion at Home and in 
the Church. On Dec. 11 interest will center 
around Christmas, and Dr. W. J. Lowstuter 
of the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity, and Rev. Porter Bower, state di- 
rector of young people’s work for the 
Congregational-Christian Church, will talk 
on Christmas Stories and Carols. 

* * 


GROWING SCHOOLS 


From Pasadena, Calif., comes word of 
a steady increase in church school mem- 
bership—‘‘one or two every week; a dozen 
new pupils since we began in the fall.” 

In our National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C., five new pupils were 
present at the Sunday session of the 
church school on Oct. 29. At the close of 
the worship service the minister intro- 
duced them, calling each by name, to the 
rest of the school, establishing at once the 
sense of really belonging to the group. 

Leaders in our church school in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., feel that their thirteen new 
members this year are traceable to the 
Vacation Church School which they con- 
ducted last summer. A kind of carry- 
over of that program is in operation for 
the current year, with three different age 
groups meeting on as many afternoons 
each week: older boys on Tuesday from 
four o’clock to 5.15, older girls on Wednes- 
day and older primary and juniors on 
Thursday. In each case this midweek 
period includes worship, Bible study, ex- 
pressional activity and recreation. Al- 
ready some thirty-five pupils have re- 
sponded and are attending these sessions. 

We haven’t heard of new pupils in our 
Worcester, Mass., First church school, but 
we'd be willing to guarantee that there 
will be some in the very near future. For 
no less than nine of their teachers have 
registered for courses in the School of Re- 
ligion, sponsored by the local Council of 
Churches. That means a deepening of 
interest and understanding and better 


work all round on the part of these teachers. 
That in turn is sensed by pupils, their own 
interest and enthusiasm takes a rise and 
invariably they think of some friend they’d 
like to have share these experiences. 

ok ok 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Measure Religion. Fifty-two Experi- 
mental Forms. By Ernest J. Chave. 
(University of Chicago Press. $1.00.) 


This is a thoroughly interesting and 
stimulating departure in the field of re- 
ligious education. Many leaders have 
long felt the need of finding more exact 
ways of measuring work which is being 
done, and more objective methods of de- 
termining the attitudes of those who par- 
ticipate in the program of religious educa- 
tion. Such scales as ‘‘A Co-operative 
Study of Objectives in Religious Educa- 
tion” (page 5), “Schedule for Analysis of 
a Worship Service’”’ (page 14), ‘Music in 
Worship” (page 35), ““A Scale for Measur- 
ing Attitude toward the Church” (page 
55), ‘Knowledge Test on the Life and 
Teaching of Jesus’”’ (page 74), to mention 
only a few, will go far toward helping 
those who must direct the educational 
program of the church. 

Yet two apparently conflicting state- 
ments in the introduction express clearly 
the dichotomy which is found in the ma- 
terial in the book: “2. To show that re- 
search is possible in any phase of the 
process of Religious Education. Progress 
waits on patient, persistent, fact-gathering 
by persons trained for scientific study and 
thoroughly acquainted with religion. 3. 
To indicate how limited studies may be 
made by any intelligent, interested per- 
sons.”’ It seems to the reviewer that there 
would have been safety in presenting 
these two kinds of material in two volumes 
rather than in one. 

A large share of the forms are for sub- 
jective reports to be made by persons who 
have participated in various services, or for 
self-analyses of attitudes by individuals. 
Either of these may be very helpful to the 
individual in shaping his thinking and 
giving him insight into his own previously 
unclarified ideas; and of great aid to the 
leader in appraising his work. But some 
of the forms in the book should never be 
allowed in the hands of any but the “per- 
son trained for scientific study and thor- 
oughly acquainted with religion.” In this 
group come such forms as the “Schedule for 
Guidance in the Study of the Religious 
Life of an Individual,’ ‘‘Classification of 
Human Relations,” “Instrument for In- 
terest Analyses,’ and “Motivation in 
Religious Education,” for without sound 
psychological and sociological knowledge 
the recording and interpretation of the 
items of these forms can result only in 
harm. 


Those of us who have seen the values 
that have come from exact measurement 
in the field of education are pleased to see 
the beginning of such measurement in re- 
ligion. Yet, constantly aware of the 
serious misuse of educational instruments 
which have been made by even highly 
trained workers, one shudders to think of 
the results in the field of religion if such 
instruments are put in the hands of un- 
trained workers. We have borrowed highly 
technical teaching techniques, and then 
had them used disastrously by untrained 
teachers; let us not make the same error 
in the field of measurement. I cannot 
but think of a statement made to me in a 
conversation with Dr. Willian Stern, the 
originator of the concept of the intelli- 
gence quotient. When asked about it he 
shook his head and said sadly, ‘‘Yes, I 
invented the I. Q., but if I had known what 
they would do with it I would have told no 
one of my idea.” Let us use the analytical 
studies and the forms for self-appraisal, 
but let us leave the psychological instru- 
ments to the specialists who can interpret 
wisely the meaning, and who can, which is 
more important, record accurately the 
material called for in the records. 

Many uses come to mind for the excel- 
lent scales for appraisal, such as the whole 
series of analytical studies of worship, com- 
munion, and prayer (pages 10-40). With 
these as a basis a group of young people or 
adults can arrive at understandings which 
would never accrue from the average dis- 
cussion of ‘The Meaning of Prayer,” or 
“What is a Service of Worship?” And for 
the leader who would know which parts of 
the service are answering real needs they 
are invaluable. Again ‘‘The Studies of the 
Bible” (pages 64-86) serve as an excellent 
check on knowledge which the group al- 
ready has, and may well bring from the 
group a demand for further study. Like- 
wise with the “Studies of Theological Ideas 
and Attitudes” (pages 86-106), which 
should be helpful in clarifying individual 
knowledge and showing leaders the direc- 
tion of attitude in the group. These have 
real value so long as leaders do not attempt 
to determine which ‘“‘end of the scale’’ is 
right and which is wrong, but use them 
only to determine those ideas which are ac- 
tually held by the group. The scale on 
page 102, “Definitions of God,” will be 
useful in directing the thinking of the 
group, but any interpretation of the scale 
will call for the assistance of a person highly 
trained in theological thinking. 

All in all this is a collection of measuring 
instruments having very real values in the 
field of religious education. If used wisely 
and with care it will result in increased 
understanding of the manifold problems 
with which workers are faced. 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PERSONAL FAITH AND 
EXPERIENCE 


Last week in this space we considered 
the first of the seven ‘areas of interest” in 
the adult religious education program de- 
veloped by the United Christian Adult 
Movement, and recommended at the 
Washington Convention for study by 
Universalist women’s church societies. 
This first topic was “‘The Bible in Life.”’ 

This week we take up the second topic: 
‘Personal Faith and Experience.” 

We all know of the inspiration which 
comes through the meeting of kindred 
spirits. Fundamentally it is this factor 
which brings us together in groups, whether 
in secular organizations such as clubs, 
or in church societies. The satisfaction 
gained from sharing in the pursuit of some 
common goal is real and gratifying to men 
and women; furthermore, the common ef- 
fort is one of the most effective means of 
accomplishing results. 

Any religious adult education program 
in any church implies a meeting of minds 
imbued with a single purpose: the enrich- 
ment of the spiritual lives of the men and 
women composing the study unit. The 
development of a personal faith is of 
course the major objective of any course in 
religious education. 

With all the contradictions, perplexities 
and problems of life today, it is hard 
sometimes to think clearly; we lose our 
way in a maze of difficulties. 

Everybody knows how much benefit is 
received from just “talking things out.’’ 
By this we do not mean “‘experience’’ meet- 
ings, but rather the application of re- 
ligious principles to today’s problems, and 
the free discussion of them. In such con- 
ferences the individual not infrequently 
finds answers to questions which have 
been puzzling him, and enriches his per- 
sonal faith and experience intellectually 
and emotionally, which is, after all, the 
chief purpose of any program in this field. 

Get together then and talk out matters 
of religion and faith just as you get to- 
gether and talk out matters of politics 
and economics. The results will surprise 
you! 

Recommended for study: ‘Personal 
Religious Living,” published by the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education 
(47 pages, 15 cents). 

Next week the third of the “areas of in- 
terest’””—“‘Christian Family Life.” 
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OUR AMBASSADORS IN THE FIELD 


Miss Ruth G. Downing, 50 Takata, Oi- 
matsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Miss Martha Stacy, 50 Takata, Oimatsu 
Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh 

St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Rev. and Mrs. George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 
2, Canton, N. C. 

Rey. and Mrs. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 
Beaman St., Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. and Mrs. Gustav Ulrich, R. F. D. 2, 
Seven Springs, N. C. > 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lincoln Marshall, 
Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, 
Mass. : 
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COMING EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE 


Dedication Day for all Universalist Women, 
February 7, 1939. 

Program material will be ready for dis- 
tribution Jan. 1, 1940, or before. 
Fifteenth Conference on the Cause and Cure 

of War, Hotel Washington, Washington, 

D. C., Jan. 22 through Jan. 25, 1940. 
World Day of Prayer, Feb. 9, 1940. 

Theme: “In quietness and confidence 

shall be your strength.”’ 

Secure materials for program through 

denominational headquarters. 
* * 
FIRST PUBLIC MEETING OF THE 
SEASON 


Announcement of the resumption of 
Public Meetings sponsored by the Wom- 
an’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts is always a welcome one. 
These meetings, which have become a 
tradition, give rich opportunities for be- 
coming personally acquainted and to 
know more of the Universalist Church and 
its program. 

The first meeting of the season held in 
the Grove Hall Church was very well at- 
tended. Perhaps this was due largely to 
the desire on the part of our constituency 
to hear more about the wonderful united 
Universalist Convention in Washington, 
for the subject for the day was ‘Findings 
of the United Universalist Convention.” 

The organ prelude by Mr. Pett, the im- 
pressive devotional service by Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, the cordial greeting and welcome 
extended by Mrs. Harold Hamilton, in 
charge of Public Meetings, and the re- 
sponse by Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, district 
director, opened the meeting with a feel- 
ing of spiritual oneness of purpose. Mrs. 
Geo. Ball, president, presided during the 
program. The morning session was given 
over to stimulating and informing ad- 
dresses. William E. Gardner, executive 
secretary of the National Y. P. C. U., spoke 
about the place of youth in the program of 
the church, and reported the youth gather- 
ing in Washington, when Dr. Roy A, 
Burkhart, pastor of the First Community 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, spoke so elo- 
quently of the importance of a strong 
program for and by youth in the Church 
of today. Miss Susan M. Andrews, execu- 
tive director of the General Sunday School 
Association, followed Mr. Gardner with a 
splendid story of the Church School Con- 


vention program, giving high lights of the 
outstanding address of Dr. Hornell Hart, 
professor of social ethics, Duke University 
School of Religious Education, Durham, 
N. C. She closed by reading a letter to 
Dr. Cummins from members of a church 
school in rural Maine, pledging their 
allegiance to and support of the program 
our General Superintendent is promoting. 

Mrs. John C. Wood, vice-president of 
the W. U. M.S., and a member of the Pro- 
motional Cabinet of the Association of 
Universalist Women, reported the women’s 
Convention in Washington, giving a vivid 
picture of the importance of this Con- 
vention which voted to change the name 
of the Association in order that it might 
encompass all interests of all Universalist 
women. She spoke of the inspiring ad- 
dress of Mis Ruth I. Seabury before the 
united Convention on Tuesday morning. 
The last speaker of the morning was Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, whose story of “Our 
General Convention and what it did in 
Washington” gave courage and determina- 
tion to all to go forward with the plans so: 
clearly outlined. 

The informal luncheon period was en- 
joyed by about two hundred guests. 

The afternoon session opened with organ 
music, a delightful solo by Mrs. William 
Pett, the usual roll call, and offering, and 
prayer by the beloved minister of the Grove 
Hall Church, Dr. Flint M. Bissell. 

Only one address was scheduled for the 
afternoon. Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn told of ‘“The Church of My Dreams.’” 
What Dr. Rose said will remain always 
with those who heard him as a challenge 
to help bring about the church of our 
dreams. He told the story of Nehemiah, 
who had a position of influence as cup- 
bearer to the King of Persia, but when he 
heard of the condition of his people in 
Jerusalem he left his life of ease and luxury 
and went to Jerusalem to help them. He 
went not for fame, not for money, but. 
simply to help the people he loved. ‘““The 
world today needs more people like Ne- 
hemiah,”’ said Dr. Rose. In summing up 
the church of his dreams he said in part: 
“The church of my dreams is first a wor- 
shiping church, where people sacrifice their 
time and convenience to come Sunday 
after Sunday to a church service. My 
dream church is a church where large 
numbers of people come to worship God. 
The church of my dreams is a sharing 
church, a _ helping church—a _ church 
whose members think of each other and 
share with each other. He who gives most, 
lives most. Only that which is worth 
sharing is worth keeping. The church of 
my dreams is a believing church—a church 
with faith in itself and its cause—a church 
which sees ahead something to work for. 
A church which leaves out any of these 
three things is bound to fail.” 

The next Public Meeting will be held 
Jan. 25 in the Somerville First Church. 


A.E. T. 
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~Among Our Churches : 


Massachusetts Letter 


HE Superintendent now and again is 
called upon for certain services which 
fall quite outside the usual round of duties. 
One such duty, and privilege, came re- 
cently in connection with the libraries of 
two well-known Universalist ministers who 
had been called from our earthly scene. 
In Orient Heights, East Boston, Rev. 
William F. Dusseault had a pleasant home 
for many years. Mr. Dusseault will be re- 
membered as pastor of the old First Parish 
in Malden and as chaplain in one branch 
of the state legislature. He was naturally 
a student and the possessor of a well 
chosen library. In recalling Mr. Dusseault 
his friends will think again of him as a 
lover of flowers and a skillful worker with 
plants. He had over five hundred rose 
bushes of thirty-five varieties. He left 
his home, his flowers, and the furnishings of 
his house to his long-time faithful house- 
keeper, Miss Sophie Jonasson. 

Miss Jonasson called upon the Super- 
intendent recently to suggest and assist in 
the disposition of the library. Out of re- 
gard for Mr. Dusseault, Miss Jonasson did 
not wish to sell any of these things. The 
suggestion was made that the books be 
given to the library in Tufts College for use 
by the students in the School of Religion. 
This was done, and over four hundred 
books were transferred to the School. 
Along with the books went also a magnif- 
icent palm as a sample of Mr. Dusseault’s 
collection of plants. 

The second case was that of the re- 
maining books of the library of Rev. Hen- 
drik Vossema of Medford. These, too, 
were turned over to Professor Cole to be 
placed where they could be used by the 
future ministers of our church. About one 
hundred books were given by Mrs. Vos- 
sema through the executors of Mr. Vos- 
sema’s estate. 

Mention has been made in previous is- 
sues of the Leader of the changes which have 
been occurring in the pastorates of the 
state. Since early in the past summer 
there were vacancies in the pastorates of 
such larger parishes as Lawrence and 
Lowell. Now it can be told that on 
Friday evening, Nov. 3, at a largely at- 
tended parish meeting in Lawrence, a new 
minister was chosen. He is Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, for the past two years at Mon- 
son, Mass. Mr. Gibbons plans to begin his 
new duties upon the first Sunday in De- 
cember. 

While Lowell has not as yet decided upon 
the successor to Rev. Isaac Smith, now of 
Meriden, Conn., all indications are that a 
new leader for the combined congrega- 
tions of the old First Church and of Grace 
Church will be selected at an early date. 

Annisquam, and its near neighbor 


: Rockport which has voted to go along 


with Annisquam under the same leader, 


is hearing several preachers, and it is ex- 
pected that here as at Lowell it will be 
possible soon to announce the name of the 
new pastor. Annisquam has a beautiful 
church building and not far distant is a 
convenient and attractive parsonage. 

Speaking of the joining of Rockport 
with Annisquam under the same _ pastor 
suggests that in other places in the com- 
monwealth the same plan has been adopted. 
Leominster has thought it wise to join 
with Fitchburg. This will apparently be 
to the advantage of both places. Rev. 
Fred A. Wilmot, minister at Fitchburg, 
will preach each Sunday at an early hour in 
Leominster and will care for all pastoral 
services for the two parishes. It is planned 
to have as an assistant to Mr. Wilmot a 
director of young people’s work and a 
church school worker who can serve as 
secretary to the minister in his work in 
the enlarged field. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward, D. O., minister 
of the church in Abington, by a similar ar- 
rangement has taken the Norwell church 
at Assinippi Corner into his care. He will 
preach each Sunday at Assinippi at 9.45 
a.m. Assinippi has really been a student 
pastorate for a long period of years. There 
is_a fine church plant in Norwell, built 
during the years of Rev. Melvin Nash, a 
former manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 

Three other churches are still struggling 
with the problem of finding ministers of 
the kind desired at the restricted salaries 
which can be paid. Our old historic church 
in Provincetown is an inviting field. There 
is an excellent parsonage, and Province- 
town is an inviting part of the great em- 
pire of Cape Cod. 

Framingham and Southbridge both 
have splendid church plants located in at- 
tractive communities. The spirit and 
loyalty of the people in each place are most 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
will celebrate Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 23, 
in New York City, as guests of Dr. van 
Schaick’s brother. 

Judge Albert E. Campbell, brother of 
Rev. George H. Campbell of Olinda, On- 
tario, Canada, has been re-elected judge, 
surrogate and judge of the Children’s 
Court in Madison County, N. Y. Judge 
Campbell has served thirteen years. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks on Nov. 11 rep- 
resented St. Lawrence University at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington. On Nov. 12 Dr. 
Brooks with his choir took the service at 
Grace Baptist Church. On Nov. 14 he 
delivered the address at the annual meet- 


appealing. Each place deserves a resident 
minister of real ability. Some minister 
whose financial requirements are modest 
could find in either of these places the op- 
portunity for several rewarding years. 

The removal of Mr. Gibbons from Mon- 
son to Lawrence and the election of Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Salem at Detroit, 
Mich., add two more pastorless churches 
to those about which we have been telling. 
Mr. Pullman expects to leave Salem for his 
new field of service with the first of the 
year. 

The calendar of Rev. Gilbert Potter’s 
church in North Attleboro has announced 
that the financial results of the fair recently 
held by the Ladies’ Circle were $497. We 
understand that this figure has been raised 
to $512, with the prospect of still greater 
improvement. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham pre- 
sents a fine new monthly bulletin with 
Number 1 of Volume 1 in the October issue. 
In this connection may the writer of this 
letter say that one of the most helpful 
conferences of that interesting Washington 
Convention week was that led by Dr. 
Lalone on local church papers, calendars, 
and bulletins. While listening to the 
various stimulating suggestions at the con- 
ference, it was natural to wish that every 
Massachusetts minister might have been 
in attendance. We did see Mr. Chatter- 
ton of Cambridge there and Dr. Rose of 
Lynn, two experts in the field of proper 
publicity. 

Laymen’s Sunday, observed in the Mel- 
rose church on Oct. 22, lived up to its fine 
traditions. This year the sermon was 
given by Winfield Drown. A. Ernest 
Walters, Russell Longshore, and Ernest 
Grant assisted in the service. Matthew 
Dickinson and Rodney Buttrick added to 
the service with singing voice and violin. 
Mr. Drown’s subject was ‘Religious Free- 
dom.” 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


ing of the Family Welfare Society, and on 
the 15th before the Jewish Community 
Center. 

A. George Gilman, a member of the 
First Parish in Malden, Universalist, was 
recently elected president of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Salem has 
accepted a call to become minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich., as 
successor to Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. 

Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn 
has accepted election as president of the 
Universalist Ministers’ Association. Rev. 
Carl Olson, who was elected secretary- 
treasurer, has declined on account of hold- 
ing a position as member of the board of 
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trustees of the General Convention, which 
makes him ineligible to office in the 
U. M. A. Mr. Greenway will appoint the 
secretary-treasurer and the editor of 
Teamwork. 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif., 
is the author of the leading article in the 
December issue of Health, “Raw Materials 
of Experience.” 


Dr. Frederick W. Perkins left for De- 
troit, Mich., Nov. 10 to supply the pulpit 
of the Universalist-Unitarian church until 
Jan. 1. 


Dr. Robert Cummins was in Caribou, 
Me., Nov. 13, for the installation of Rev. 
Stanley Rawson, and preached at Caribou 
in the morning and Oakfield in the evening 
of Nov. 12. 


Rev. Josephine Folsom of Pittsfield, 
Maine, spoke to the Pullman Mission in 
the Lynn, Mass., church on Monday after- 
noon, Noy. 138, on ‘Symbolism in English 
Churches.” 


Supply preachers in Massachusetts 
churches on Sunday, Nov. 12, included 
Rev. A. N. Foster at Framingham; Morris 
R. Robinson at Annisquam; Dr. Lalone at 
Lawrence; Rev. Josephine Folsom at 
Lowell; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at Province- 
town; Philip R. Giles at Southbridge. 
Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, visited 
the church in North Orange and preached 
the sermon at the morning service. In the 
afternoon he attended the Mason-Hale 
vesper service in the Orange church. 


California 

Los Angeles——Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. A dinner was held in the 
church dining room Noy. 3 to welcome Dr. 
and Mrs. Shepard home from the conven- 
tion and their visits to Friendly House and 
Gloucester, and to receive their reports. 
Mrs. Evelyn Boynton, who had attended 
the convention, was also present. The 
congregation in business session author- 
ized Dr. Shepard to exchange pulpits on 
Nov. 19 with Kelly Lyon, minister at 
Vista, Calif., the youngest Universalist 
church in the country. Two weeks ago 
Dr. Shepard preached at Gloucester, the 
oldest Universalist society in America. 
Accepting the General Convention’s plan 
of closer co-operation and more effective 
work, the meeting considered the matter of 
a survey with a view to relocating the 
church. 

Massachusetts 

East Boston.—O. Herbert McKenney, 
student-pastor. William E. Sanford and 
Herbert Hunt, two members of the parish 
committee, have renovated the minister’s 
retiring room, the ladies’ organization and 
Mr. Sanford furnishing the paint. Also 
through the offices of Messrs. Sanford and 
Hunt, and the Sewing Club, new draperies 
were put up in the church schoolroom. 
On Noy. 5 there were fifty-five in the con- 
gregation and the church school numbered 
over sixty. A Hallowe’en party was given 


the pupils by the officers and teachers. 
A Y. P. C. U. has been formed, and at a 
recent meeting thirty-two attended. The 
church has a vested choir of twelve young 
people. Mr. McKenney preaches to the 
juniors every Sunday in the morning 
worship hour. A parish supper was held 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 15. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The average attendance for 
October at morning services in this church 
was eighty-four. The annual rummage 
sale will be held Saturday, Nov. 18, and the 
annual fair Wednesday, Dec. 6. The Mis- 
sion Circle and the Men’s Club have dis- 
tributed attractive year books to the 
members. The Men’s Club has voted to 
sponsor a Boy Scout troop, and a com- 
mittee of nine men has been formed with 
O. H. Bramhall as chairman. Ten new 
members have come into the church school. 
Mr. Chatterton’s sermon subject on Nov. 
19 will be “After Church Was Over,” 
and on Nov. 26, “The Return of the May- 
flower.” 

Eastham.—Although a bit belated in 
giving the news to the Leader, this church 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on Sun- 
day, Aug. 20. The church was filled for 
the service. During the past three years 
Sunday evening services have been held 
through July and August with Rey. Robert 
Weston of Schenectady, N. Y., as the 
preacher. Mr. Weston has a summer home 
near the church. Early in 1889 steps 
were taken to establish a Universalist so- 
ciety here. Services began in the little 
town hall in May of that year, and were 
continued through the summer. A site 
was given for the church building by a 
member greatly interested, and upon this 
lot a neat and attractive chapel, forty by 
fifty feet, was erected. The building was 
dedicated on the last Wednesday in De- 
cember, 1889. Rev. Donald Frazier, then 
minister in Orleans, became the first 
pastor. 


New York 


Central Square.—Rev. William J. Metz, 
pastor. Each Sunday morning new faces 
are appearing in the congregation. In- 
terest in the worship services and in the 
whole work of the parish is fine. On the 
evening of election day the women served 
the annual chicken supper to the public. 
It was a success financially and socially. 
People who have not been active for some 
time past offered their services. The 
younger people of the parish, whom it is 
hoped soon to organize into a unit similar 
to a Couples’ Club, are planning an old- 
fashioned country fair and supper for 
December. 

Cicero.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
This old Central New York parish has the 
distinction of having sent five of its young 
people to study for the Universalist min- 
istry. Two of its sons, Rev. James D. 
Herrick of Pennsylvania and Rey. Clinton 
A. Moulton of Dolgeville, have each com- 
pleted more than a quarter of a century in 


their parishes. A Sunday school of four- 
teen members has been organized with 
the minister as superintendent. Since the 
present pastorate began last May there 
has been a number of social events and the 
women under Mrs. Harry Wright have been 
active in raising funds. At a parish meeting 
recently the following officers were elected: 
Harry McCulloch, president; Miss Flor- 
ence Black, clerk; Mrs. Georgia Pardee, 
treasurer; Hawley Pardee, trustee for three 
years. The other trustees are Arthur 
Stearns and Elmer Stearns. As most of 
the older records were lost or destroyed a 
number of years ago, a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. McCulloch, Mrs. W. E. 
Sleeth and the minister was appointed to 
prepare a constitution and plans for re- 
organizing the parish. Also, a committee 
consisting of Mrs. Harry Wright, Miss 
Florence Black, Mrs. Helen Pardee and 
Mrs. William O’Brien was asked to make 
an every member canvass. 


Ontario 


Olinda.—Revy. George H. Campbell. 
pastor. In September twelve delegates 
to the Religious Liberal Youth Conference 
in Hamilton resulted in the award of the 
banner and silver cup to Olinda and the 
presidency to Miss Jean Upcott. The 
next conference will be in Ottawa. Ninety 
women had tea in the parish house after 
group card parties for the Women’s In- 
stitute. Guests from Blenheim church 
and officers of the Convention who live in 
Blenheim helped make the Convention Oct. 
22-23 inspirational. Seventy-five young 
people enjoyed a Hallowe’en party Oct. 30. 
Mrs. Albert Bruner is chairman of the 
Red Cross in this section. A nursing class 
of thirty-two meets in the parish house 
every Wednesday evening. The Y. P. 
C. U. meets Tuesday evenings and the 
group discussion is on being a good neigh- 
bor, current events and thrift. The Sun- 
day school has new members and the of- 
ficers and five teachers follow the General 
Sunday school plans. 

* * 


DEATH OF ROBERT C. HOUSDEN 


Robert C. Housden, a student in the 
junior class in the combined college- 
theological course at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, died in Potsdam Hospital Oct. 26, 
after an illness of five weeks. He was the 
only son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Housden, 
members of the Universalist church of 
Waterloo, Ia., where he was born twenty- 
two years ago. He was a fine, upstanding 
young man, wholesome and catholic in his 
interests, genial in spirit, and of splendid 
promise for the Universalist ministry. 
He was esteemed by the students and 
members of both faculties, as well as by a 
wide circle in his home city. He was in- 
dustrious and self-reliant, and had worked 
during vacations so that he did not have to 
borrow to put himself through school. 

His illness, which began the day he ar- 
rived in Canton for the fall semester, 
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aroused keen interest and sympathy; stu- 
dents and teachers offered themselves for 
blood transfusions, and grief was general 
when all efforts in his behalf proved of no 
avail. An autopsy revealed an abscess of 
the liver, with the spleen affected. 

A brief service was held in Gunnison 
Chapel Thursday evening, Oct. 26, at- 
tended by the college body, and funeral 
services were conducted by Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, his pastor and friend, at Waterloo 
on the Sunday afternoon following. The 
church was crowded and there were many 


floral tributes. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, O. 

Willard Roper is chairman of the Budget 
Committee for the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, from which he 
graduated in 1938, and a member of the 
standing committee of the Universalist 
church in Stamford, Ct. 


= “heat 3 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Ferry Beach lecture was given at 
the Marlboro, Mass., Universalist church 
Nov. 7. Rev. Arthur M. Soule, the pastor, 
was the house manager at the Quillen dur- 
ing the seasons of 1921-23. Present in the 
audience were Mrs. Abigail Bailey Temple, 
church school delegate in the early twen- 
ties, Mr. and Mrs. George M. Moore, and 
Capt. Thomas E. Jackson, who had just 
obseryed his ninety-first birthday anni- 
versary. Unable to be present at any pro- 
gram this past summer, the Moores main- 
tained their attendance record by having a 
picnic lunch in the grove Columbus Day 
while enroute to Bar Harbor. George 
B. Herrick operated the projector. Two 
native sons of the Marlboro parish are 
well known Ferry Beachers—Rev. Harold 
H. Niles, ex-president, and O. H. Perry of 
Portland. 

The lecture will be given at Woods- 
ville, N. H., Sunday evening, Nov. 26, 
under the auspices of the Y. P.C. U. The 
Haverhill, Mass., appearance has been 
changed to Dec. 10. 

Paul Grace, our Ferry Beach neighbor 
who lives there the year round, reports 
that someone broke into the Belmont re- 
cently but apparently did not disturb 
anything. Indeed, a brief inspection of the 
interior appointments of this place would 
disappoint a burglar with the most plebeian 
tastes. 

Evidence of the war showed up in the 
Ferry Beach mail when a letter six weeks 
in transit from Wondai, Queensland, 
Australia, for Miss Elsie Boltz of Brain- 
tree, Mass., arrived at Saco the end of 
October. The censor had enjoyed reading 
it first. 

Walter Scott, Jr., of Marblehead, Mass., 
is at St. Lawrence University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren will 
leave their Melrose, Mass., home about 
Noy. 22 and drive across the continent to 


California, They visited with Mr. and 
Mrs. Eben Prescott recently. Mr. Pres- 
cott was pleased to receive the telegram 
of greetings from the Ferry Beachers 
gathered at Washington. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews have 
taken an apartment at 19A Forest Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., for the winter. 

Herbert D. Goff has arrived at his home 
in Edgewood, R. I., after a journey of some 
12,000 miles around the United States, 
visiting both Fairs and many friends in 
numerous cities. Mr. Goff has visited 
every world’s fair and historical exposition 
held in this country since 1876. 

Mary L. Fessenden of Malden, Mass., 
audited the books of the Ladies’ Aid As- 
sociation Saturday, Nov. 4, at the home of 
the treasurer, Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, 88 
Amherst Street, Nashua, N. H. She was 
accompanied by Mrs. Helen Henshaw of 
Salem, Mass., president, Miss Elsie G. 
McPhee of Malden, secretary, and R. F. 
Needham of Arlington, Mass., secretary 
of the F. B. P. A. Membership dues of the 
Ladies’ Aid are only twenty-five cents, and 
an effort will be made to enroll many more 
women than customarily join during the 


week when the annual meeting is held at 
the Quillen. : 
FPR 


* * 


MERRIMACK VALLEY 
CONFERENCE 


The annual Merrimack Valley Confer- 
ence of Universalist churches of this state 
and New Hampshire was held Nov. 8 at 
Grace Universalist Church in Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell was in charge. 

In the afternoon the principal address 
was given by Rev. Charles H. Emmons of 
Boston, who spoke on ‘‘The New Pension 
Plan.” Other speakers were: Mrs. John 
Wood of Quincy, whose topic was “The 
Association of Universalist Women,” and 
Miss Susan Andrews of Boston, who spoke 
on “Looking Forward in Religious Edu- 
cation.” 

A business meeting was held at the con- 
clusion of the speaking program, after 
which a conference of Universalist laymen 
was held under the direction of Herbert O. 
Lewis of Lowell. A supper followed in 
the church vestry. 

In the evening, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
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secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, spoke on “‘A United Program 
for a United Church.” He discussed the 
wayeand means of building the Universalist 
Church in this country to greater propor- 
tions than it has already attained. He also 
discussed the program of Dr. Robert 
Cummins, the General Superintendent. 
* * 


DEATH OF GEORGE E. DANFORTH 
(Continued from page 1094) 
brought here today for this service. He was 
a member of this church for many years, 
sang in its choir in his younger days and 
took an active part in the administration 
of church affairs. He was a Universalist, 
was in his pew every Sunday when in town 
and when his health permitted. The loss 
here will be great. For more than ten 
years he was president of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist State Convention. He 
threw his whole soul into his work, directed 
affairs wisely and built up an efficiency 
which few organizations have. He showed 
great interest in our work and had a re- 
markable knowledge of the conditions of 
our parishes. For several years he was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention, and 
there his ability was recognized. Life 
meant much to him, he accepted what 
came, enjoying the pleasures, making the 
best of the trials, showing through all a 

faith in the Overruling Providence. 

‘As his life touched ours we felt the in- 
fluence of his personality. He radiated 
good cheer, he scattered sunshine and 
dropped many a word of encouragement 
and kindness. He never grew old. We 
have come to see that old age is not a 
matter of years but a state of mind. He 
kept young in mind and spirit. 

“T wonder if in our quest for comfort 
and consolation in this hour we may not 
find it in part in the memory of such a fine 
and true and noble life. Nothing to re- 
gret, much to honor and love! He will be 
missed in the orders, the church, the city, 
in his home, but we have a rich heritage in 
the memory of a well-spent life. The 
world is better because he has lived and we 
are better because we have known him.” 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Caroline Barney of Lynn, one time 
supervisor of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association, was a 
special guest at the monthly board meet- 
ing Noy. 6 at Universalist Headquarters. 
Mrs. Barney is an honorary director. 
Susan M. Andrews, executive director of 
the G. S. S. A., provided the board mem- 
bers with source material relating to the 
problems of peace and neutrality and 
answered queries respecting the prospec- 
tive change in the type of work being done 
at Suffolk, Va. 

Reports and reactions of the Washington 
Convention were made by President Doug- 
las H. Robbins, Rev. Frank Chatterton, 
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vice-president, Mrs. Mildred Asplind, sec- 
retary, Robert F. Needham, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, supervisor. 

Representing the State Convention trus- 
tees Rev. Arthur W. Webster was present 
to gather evidence as to the value of the 
Association’s activities and its relationship 
to the Convention. 

Miss Andrews presented two directors of 
religious education then visiting Head- 
quarters—Miss Emily Morrison of West 
Hartford, Conn., and Miss Mary Lillie 
of Attleboro, Mass. 

Plans were completed for an institute 
for church school workers of the Essex 
County churches at Gloucester Nov. 12. 
At the board meeting Dec. 4 Mrs. Barney 
will explain the technique of telling Christ- 


mas stories. 
R.F.N. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Nov. 21-24. Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 28 and 29. Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, First 
Parish, Cambridge. 

Nov. 30,10 a.m. Thanksgiving Day. Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 1. Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., Trinity 
Church, Boston. 

Dee. 5-8. Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., Christ 
Church, N. Y. 

* * 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P.C. U 


The 24th annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Betts Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 24, 25, and 26, 1939, for the purpose of 
transacting any business that may legally come be- 
fore said Convention. 

Jean Stetson, Secretary. 
eS hh 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license (for one year) granted to Morris 
R. Robinson. 

Renewed license (for one year) of O. Herbert 
McKenney. 

Approved and accepted transfer of license from 
Pennsylvania of J. Murray Gay. 

Noted acceptance by Connecticut on Oct. 14 of 
transfer of Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Noted acceptance by New York on Sept. 28 of 
transfer of Rev. Carleton Fisher. 

Word was received of the death on Oct. 11 of Rev. 
C. C. Conner of Northfield. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
October 31, 1939. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 
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Steam Heat 
New Equipment 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


“But what a tragedy it will be... 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . 
religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 


ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear ot science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 
movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!” 


. if, after the expenditure of all 
. the same old narrow 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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SUCCESS 


In THE GREAT Unrrep Universatist Caurcu Program 
Depenps ON A WELL INFORMED FELLOWSHIP 


Every Universalist Should Read The Christian Leader 


Every Church Trustee 
Every Sunday School Teacher } Should Read The Christian Leader 
Every Organization President ) 


More Trustees, More Church School Teachers, and More 
Organization Presidents Are Now Reading the Leader 


The Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, Mass., writes: “‘At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Management of the church school it was voted to pay out of 
the school treasury for enough subscriptions to The Christian Leader so that each 
teacher may have access to a copy.” 


The Rev. Charles Wyman of Oneonta, N. Y., writes: ‘I will guarantee fifty 
dollars in subscriptions to The Christian Leader or to your sustaining fund 
before January first next.” 


WE NEED MORE OF THIS EXCELLENT CO-OPERATION 
WE NEED MORE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


EVERY LOCAL UNIVERSALIST CHURCH NEEDS MORE READERS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Give Us a Minimum of Five New Subscriptions to 


The Christian Leader from Each Parish before January 1, 1940 


$2.50 per year 


Sustaining subscription $5.00 
$2.00 each where boards or teaching staffs subscribe all at one time 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


John van Schaick, Jr., Editor Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
Editorial Office, 176 Newbury Street Business Office, 16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


